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Improving the Competence of Teachers in 


Educational Measurement 


By ROBERT L. EBEL 


IT Is OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE to edu- 
cational progress that the competence of 
teachers to measure educational attain- 
ments be improved. Far more harm, per- 
haps ten times as much harm, is currently 
being done to student learning as a result 
of the shortcomings of the classroom tests 
by which a student's educational efforts are 
largely stamulated, directed, and evaluated, 
than is being done by all the faults of ex- 
ternal testing programs. Let us concede that 
some faults do exist in external testing 
programs—faults of coercion, of duplica- 
tion, and of misuse of test results. Let us 
also concede that these faults detract from 
the great service that external testing pro- 
grams can render to education. But let us 
not allow the recognition of this mote to 
distract our attention from the beam. I am 
fully persuaded that the current problem 
in testing which most urgently requires the 
attention of all professional educators is 
that of improving the tests made and used 
by the classroom teacher. 

To establish the importance of improv- 
ing teacher competence in measurement, it 
is necessary to show not only that measure- 
ment of educational attainments is needed 
and possible but also that teachers are cur- 
rently deficient in getting this job done. I 
know of little objective data which would 
confirm this critical view of teacher compe- 
tence in measurement. It does, however, 
seem to be quite generally supported by the 
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opinions of all concerned—measurement 
specialists, school administrators, students, 
parents, even by teachers themselves. 

What are these deficiencies? What are 
the most serious errors teachers commonly 
make in measuring educational attain- 
ments? A review of the comments of compe- 
tent educators who can also claim compe- 
tence in educational measurement leads to 
this list of seven prevalent errors. 

First, teachers tend to rely too much on 
their own subjective, but presumably abso- 
lute, standards in judging educational at- 
tainments. The essential relativity of edu- 
cational attainments, and the unreliability 
of subjective judgments, have been demon- 
strated over and over again. Yet few teach- 
ers have been persuaded to use pooled 
judgments in co-operative test construction 
and markings or to recognize their inevi- 
table use of relative standards in evaluating 
student attainments. 

Second, teachers tend to put off test prep- 
aration to the last minute, and then to do it 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis. Not only is a 
last-minute test likely to be a bad test, but 
also it cannot possibly have the kind of 
motivating and guiding influence on stu- 
dent study and learning that a test planned, 
developed, and described to the students 
early in the course could have. 

Third, many teachers use tests which are 
too poorly planned, too short, or too ineffi- 
cient in form to sample adequately all the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Is there anyone who would not ac- 
cept the proposition that good teach- 
ing implies a good evaluative proce- 
dure? In fact, can the two really be sep- 
arated? Granted that certain effects of 
good (or poor) teaching may not be im- 
mediately measurable due to intangt- 
ble factors. However, a sufficient pro- 
portion of the teaching effort and the 
resultant learning process can be meas- 
ured. The present structure of our ed- 
ucational system places a major bur- 
den upon the classroom teacher to de- 
vise, administer, and interpret appro- 
priate tests in order to determine his 
own progress as well as that of his pu- 
pils. 

And let us make no mistake about 
it. Unless the teacher becomes compe- 
tent in educational measurement, his 
reputation as an effective teacher is 
open to question. So read and consider 
well the words of the author, who is af- 
filiated with the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


s 





essential knowledge and abilities in the 
area of educational attainment covered by 
the tests. Essay tests have many virtues, but 
neither adequacy of sampling nor reliabil- 
ity of scoring can ordinarily be attributed 
to them. 

Fourth, teachers often place too much 
emphasis on trivial or ephemeral details in 
their tests, to the neglect of basic principles, 
understandings, and applications. It is, for 
example, far less important to know the 
year in which the Articles of Confederation 
were drawn up than to know what proved 
to be their basic weaknesses, yet many 
teachers are inclined to ask about the date 
rather than.about the weaknesses. 

Fifth, teachers often write test questions, 
both essay and objective, whose effective- 
ness is lowered by ambiguity, or by irrele- 
vant clues to the correct response. Too sel- 
dom do they seek even.one independent re- 
view of their questions by a competent col- 
league. 
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Sixth, many teachers overlook, or under- 
estimate, the magnitude of the sampling er- 
rors which afflict test scores..If no error has 
been made in scoring individual responses 
or in adding these to obtain the test score, 
they presume that the score is absolutely 
accurate. Differences as small as one score 
unit are considered to reflect significant 
differences in attainment. 

Seventh, most teachers fail to test the .ef- 
fectiveness of their tests by even a simple 
statistical analysis of the results from the 
test. They do not even calculate a mean, to 
see if the test.was appropriate in difficulty, 
or a standard deviation, to see if it differ- 
entiated well among the students, to say 
nothing of calculating the reliability of the 
scores. Yet calculations of these statistics 
can be quite.simple. There is no better way 
to develop skill in testing than to analyze 
systematically the results of previous efforts, 
and to compare the findings of these analy- 
ses with ideal standards. 


Let us now approach the matter .more 
positively by considering what a teacher 


needs to know or to be able to do if he is to 
be competent in measurement. A detailed 
consideration of all aspects.of this kind of 
competence cannot be presented here, but 
some of the major elements can be out- 
lined. 

A teacher who is competent in educa- 
tional measurement should: 

(1) Know the educational uses,.as well as 
the limitation, of educational tests. 

(2) Know the criteria by which the qual- 
ity of a test should be judged and how to 
secure evidence relating to these criteria. 

(3) Know -how to plan a test and write 
the test questions to be included in it. 

(4) Know how to select a standardized 
test that will be effective in a particular sit- 
uation. 

(5) Know how to administer a.test prop- 
erly, efficiently, and fairly. 

(6) Know how to interpret test scores 
correctly and fully, but with recognition of 
their limitations. 
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This constitutes a fairly large order, but 
not one beyond. the capabilities of most 
teachers. How can.we go about developing 
this kind of competence? 

While a great variety of things might be 
done to foster improvements in teacher 
competence in measurement, special .em- 
phasis may be focused on only three: in- 
creased attention to educational measure- 
ment in teacher-training programs; provi- 
sion of special testing services to teachers in 
school systems; and special organization of 
in-service . training programs in measure- 
ment for teachers. 

The first suggestion, increased emphasis 
on educational measurement in programs 
of teacher preparation, seems so obvious as 
to call for little elaboration or defense, 
once the importance of measurement in 
education and the .current deficiencies of 
teachers are granted. Yet this emphasis will 
surely be opposed by those outside the pro- 
fession who seek more stress on content and 
less on methods, and by those inside the 
profession who .have other axes to grind. 
If, to make room for a solid course in meas- 
urement, it is necessary to eliminate some 
other professional courses, room can be 
made. In almost all programs for teacher 
preparation, some courses are.so barren of 
practical value, so duplicative of thz con- 
tent of other courses, or so concerued with 
formalizing the obvious, that eliraination of 
them would pain only those professors 
whose livelihood depends on having .the 
colleges continue to require courses of all 
students. 

Some of my professional colleagues have 
urged legislative requirement o! credit in 
educational measurement as 2 condition 
for certification to teach. .I would oppose 
this suggestion on the ground t)at such leg- 
islative requirements tend to be both un- 
duly restrictive and practically ineffective. 
But an alternative suggestion which strikes 
me as highly reasonable is that teacher 
competence in general, and in special areas 
such as educational measurement, be 
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judged not only from credit in courses 
taken but also, in part, from performance 
on appropriate examinations. 

The second .suggestion would require a 
school system to employ a staff member 
with special competence in testing. The 
main function of this person would be to 
generate concern over inadequate educa- 
tional measurements and to offer assistance 
in improving them..I know of no other way 
in which a professionally competent super- 
intendent, serving an educationally alert 
and sympathetic community, could move 
more quickly and surely, at less cost, to im- 
prove the educational program of his dis- 
trict. Concern .with the quality of tests in- 
evitably involves concern with the appro- 
priateness of objectives and curriculums 
and with the quality of teaching. And con- 
cern is an essential prerequisite of change 
and improvement. 

A number of the larger.and better school 
systems have made effective use of such test 
specialists for years. There appears to be an 
accelerating trend for other school districts 
to follow their example. Given reasonable 
freedom of action.and sympathetic admin- 
istrative support, a good specialist in edu- 
cational measurement can do many things 
for the school and the community. He can 
help them to define their educational ob- 
jectives specifically and meaningfully. He 
can help staff and students to maintain 
high motivation. He can help to provide 
information on the capabilities and achieve- 
ments of students, information which 
makes efficient teaching easier for the staff 
and effective leadership easier for the ad- 
ministration. Above all, he.can help teach- 
ers improve their competence in the essen- 
tial task of measuring educational achieve- 
ment in the classroom. 

Schools exist to educate children, but it is 
the exceptional teacher or school adminis- 
trator who can say precisely or meaning- 
fully how much education his pupils are 
getting. Administrators can discuss per-pu- 
pil costs, pupil-teacher ratios, and average 
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daily attendance with specificity and assur- 
ance, but not the educational achievement 
of the pupils. Teachers can speak . fluently 
of objectives and methods, plans and re- 
sources, but ordinarily they find it difficult 
to say definitely how much education has 
been achieved. If tests can help to supply 
this information, and indeed they can, what 
valid excuse is there for our failure to use 
them more competently? 

My final suggestion of a means for im- 
proving the competence of teachers in 
measurement grows out of experience with 
a variety of in-service programs intended 
to help teachers solve measurement prob- 
lems. These programs, variously referred to 
as conferences, seminars, institutes, or work- 
shops, have ranged from an afternoon lec- 
ture to a three-day preschool program with 
several follow-up meetings later in the year. 
Some of these programs were sponsored by 
a single school system and involved the 
teachers of that school in all subject areas 
and at all levels. Others reflected the inter- 
est of a single professional group, such a 
engineers or nurses. 

Two main weakneses have been appar- 
ent in the in-service training programs of 
this type with which I have been ac- 
quainted. One is their brevity. While an 
hour or two a year spent in considering 
measurement problems under the guidance 
of a specialist is far better than nothing at 
all,.it is unreasonable to suppose that satis- 
fying, enduring progress in solving the 
manifold problems of educational measure- 
ment, or in developing the requisite knowl- 
edge, understanding, and skills, can be 
made in so short a time. 

The second weakness of many of these 
programs is that they involve too much 
talking and too little doing. For the culti- 
vation of a practical art like educational 
measurement, sound pedagogy requires a 
mingling of theory .and practice. A means 
by which theory and practice can be com- 
bined conveniently and effectively is what 
I would propose. 
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During the past four years I have 
watched hundreds of skilled teachers at 
work on .committees charged with the de- 
velopment of new tests for the College En- 
trance Examination Board and for the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service. (There have 
been thousands of others whose work I was 
not able to observe.) Over and .over, from 
the teachers themselves and from our own 
staff members, have come testimonies as to 
the educative values of the experience. I 
am strongly persuaded that the best way to 
learn how to make good educational tests 
and how to use them skillfully is to co-op- 
erate with other teachers, under expert su- 
pervision, in the construction and use of 
some important tests. 

Something along these lines is what I 
would propose .as the ideal program of in- 
service training for improving the compe- 
tence of teachers in measurement. Suppose 
that a school administrator and his staff 
have decided to focus attention for a year 
on the improvement of classroom testing. 
Suppose they engage a specialist in educa- 
tional testing to meet with them five times 
during the year, at intervals of six weeks or 
so, for a day or two. Participation in the in- 
itial program might well be limited to five, 
six, or seven groups of four to six teach- 
ers each. 

The goal of each group would be to make, 
to use, and to analyze a quality test in a 
subject which all members of the particular 
group were teaching. Examples of subject 
areas in which these tests might be devel- 
oped are: fourth-grade mathematics; sixth- 
grade geography; eighth-grade English; or 
high-school history, chemistry, or eco- 
nomics. 

The first meeting of each participating 
group would be devoted to a description of 
the entire project, with special considera- 
tion of the first step—the preparation of 
specifications for the test to be developed. 
Sample specifications would be presented 
for study and analysis. Between the first and 
second sessions each teacher group would 
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work out the specifications for its test. 
These could be reviewed at the second 
meeting, and work on item writing would 
be launched. The third meeting could be 
devoted to item review and test assembly, 
the fourth to test administration and analy- 
sis, and the fifth to a review of the test de- 
veloped.and of the entire project as a learn- 
ing experience. 
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While I have never participated in a 
project exactly like this, the most successful 
ones I know about have much in common 
with it. I have no doubt that it would pro- 
duce not only a handful of excellent tests 
but also a sizable group of teachers whose 
competence in measurement was vastly im- 
proved and, by current standards, highly 
respectable. 


Guides for Effective Grouping 


For those who would engage in classroom 
grouping practices there are some guidelines that 
are important if maximum values are to be gained. 
Only a few can be mentioned here. 

First of all, it is essential to remember that 
grouping procedures should be used only when they 
are appropriate to the task at hand, the goals to be 
achieved, the nature of the content involved. Also 
they must be handled in ways appropriate to the 
maturity level of the students and to their experi- 
ence with such procedures. Certainly a class that 
has never experienced small group work should not 
be plunged into difficult committee study without 
careful guidance and realistic expectations. 

Related to this caution is another guideline: a 
constant recognition that group living and group 
processes are learned skills. As such they are sub- 
ject to the same helpful guidance and practice and 
evaluation that are involved in all learning, whether 
it be ideas, information, attitudes, skills or ap- 
preciations. 

Patience and imagination on the part of 
the teacher, along with firm understanding of 
human behavior, individual and social, are essen- 
tial for effective teaching of group processes. 

In this regard it is wise to bear in mind the 
maxim, make haste slowly. The teacher must be 
sure that students understand what it is that they 
are to do and that they have clear-cut procedures 
for moving ahead. When false starts are made, 
teacher and class must re-examine their plans, 


modify procedures where necessary, try again—and 
again—and again. 

In the final analysis the role of the teacher is, 
of course crucial. The teacher who assumes thai, 
once a class is organized into groups or committees, 
students should automatically make progress with- 
out delays, difficulties or differences, is unrealistic 
and naive, if not incompetent. 

On the other hand, the teacher who sees the 
skills of group living and working as similar to 
skills in communicating and computing and critical 
thinking will devote the same patience and under- 
standing and planning normally given to these 
latter learnings. He will meet with each work 
committee as often and as long as necessary for 
its effective functioning. He will see that appropri- 
ate and sufficient resource and research materials 
are available. He will move rapidly from buzz 
group to buzz group, catching the essence of each 
in both content and proccss as he roams. He will 
develop with his students ways of recording and 
reporting progress, individual and group. He will 
note personality clashes and individual problems 
and provide suitable guidance. He will expect of 
his students the best of which they are capable, 
knowing that few . . . match grasp with reach. 

In short, the teacher who uses groups and com- 
mittees to further the education of his charges is 
placing the responsibility for learning where it pri- 
marily belongs—in the hands of the students.— 
Louise E. Hock in Educational Leadership. 





Cut Down Your Paper Load 


By ROBERT LUMSDEN 


IN AN EXPERIMENT recently conducted at 
Evanston Township High School three 
teachers discovered that there was a way to 
cut their paper work in half. Under rigidly 
controlled conditions these teachers em- 
ployed a dictation machine and a stenog- 
rapher to assist them in evaluating stu- 
dent papers. Result: they were able to cor- 
rect twice as many papers an hour as they 
could by hand. 

What is the background for this experi- 
ment? How did it operate? For years critics 
have complained that not enough writing 
is taught in high schools. Teachers re- 
sponded by noting that with traditional 
class loads, they couldn’t properly read 
more papers. English teachers especially 
bore the burden of the complaints and also 
the burden of staggering loads of papers to 
correct at home each week. In an effort to 
see that students wrote more papers with- 
out increasing the English teacher’s work 
load, many schools across the country hired 
lay readers to assist the harried English 
teacher. 

The use of lay readers was a boon to the 
English teacher. Now he could assign more 
composition work to his students without 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A magic genie is at work here. It is 
not the Aladdin lamp variety but a 
more modern model. In fact, it is a dic- 
tating machine. Are you confused? 
Well, there is nothing confusing about 
this article, which explains how such a 
machine can emancipate you from some 
of the heavy burden of correcting com- 

ositions and reports. The entire idea 
is appealing. Besides dictating to a ma- 
chine, the author teaches English at 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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increasing his own work load. Still, boon 
that it was, the use of lay readers had some 
drawbacks. For one thing, the teaching of 
composition is a complicated process of 
motivation, assignment, and criticism. A 
teacher sometimes works as much as a week 
in preparing and motivating students for a 
piece of writing. No one can better correct 
and comment upon the resulting papers 
than he. In short, the lay reader criticizes 
most compositions in a vacuum, He hasn't 
the closeness to or the understanding of 
them that the teacher has. 

There are many other drawbacks in the 
use of lay readers, as those teachers who 
have used them have discovered. For ex- 
ample, an English teacher’s best under- 
standing of a student often lies in his read- 
ing of the student's compositions. How is 
he to teach the whole child when he farms 
out some of his papers for an “outsider” to 
read? Again, the difficulties of merely get- 
ting papers to and from a lay reader and 
trying to tell him precisely what things he 
wants stressed can be irksome to a teacher. 
And when it gets right down to it, there are 
many papers a lay reader can’t read for a 
teacher—papers based on detailed knowl- 
edge of class discussions or of a book just 
read, for example. 

Still other reasons make the use of lay 
readers not entirely satisfactory. Perhaps it 
is enough to note, however, that no matter 
how many things can be said for or against 
the use of lay readers, most students prefer 
to have their own teacher read their com- 
positions. And most teachers will wistfully 
insist that they wish they could read all 
their students’ writing themselves rather 
than send some of it out to a lay reader. 

A typical student theme is about two 
handwritten pages in length. An experi- 
enced teacher reads such a paper in three 
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to four minutes, marking it with appropri- 
ate symbols to indicate errors and weak- 
nesses. Then, if he is conscientious, he takes 
another five to ten minutes to write helpful 
commentary and general criticism on the 
paper. It is this latter task that is especially 
tedious and time consuming. What teacher 
hasn't wished that there were a way to es- 
cape that burdensome writing out of eval- 
uation by hand? 

Recalling that businessmen save them- 
selves hours of writing by using dictation 
machines, I asked myself: Could not teach- 
ers speed up their correcting of student 
compostions by using dictation machines? 

How does a teacher go about correcting 
papers with a dictation machine? He sim- 
ply takes home a stack of compositions as 
usual and sits down to read them with a 
dictation machine at his side. He reads the 
first theme as he normally would, marking 
its errors with whatever set of symbols he 
ordinarily uses. This consumes three or 
four minutes. Now he puts down his red 
pencil and, as though he were speaking to a 
student before him, narrates his criticism 
into the dictation machine. This he can do 
in a mere fraction of the time it would take 
him to write that same criticism. The 
teacher continues through his stack of pa- 
pers, doing with each one as he did with 
the first. 

The next morning the teacher brings 
his stack of papers and his dictation disk to 
school and turns them over to a stenogra- 
pher. She inserts one end of a long roll of 
paper into her typewriter and types out the 
teacher's criticisms one after the other. 
This done, she snips off the criticisms one 
after the other and staples them to the 
proper student papers, an easy task since 
they have been kept in sequential order. 
Now the papers are given to the teacher, 
who in turn gives them to the students. A 
simple operation. 

The observant reader at this point 
raises some objection about the whole proc- 
ess. First, he points out that it costs money 
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to buy dictation machines and to hire sten- 
ographic time. True. However, a school 
which is currently paying let us say $5,000 
for lay readers could use that money to its 
teachers’ better advantage by buying dicta- 
tion machines and stenographic help with 
it. The reader raises another objection: “I 
don’t know how to dictate, and I’m not 
handy around machines.” Using a dicta- 
tion machine is far simpler than using a 
typewriter or a duplicating machine. The 
reader would have to practice with the dic- 
tation machine for only a short while to 
gain competence. Finally, the reader may 
object that a dictation machine would save 
him no time, for his criticism of a student 
paper consists merely of writing hurriedly 
across the bottom, “You did well, Jack.” 
Here there is no countering argument. It is 
quite true that a dictation machine cannot 
aid one who restricts his criticism to such 
cogent summation. He has already dimin- 
ished his work to an irreducible minimum. 
Even the reader who doesn’t raise any of 
the above objections to the use of a dicta- 
tion machine must justly and warily ask if 
anyone has tried out the idea and with pre- 
cisely what results. Three teachers at 
Evanston Township High School, using 
portable Voicewriters loaned to them by 
the McGraw Edison Company, recently fin- 
ished experimenting with the idea. One 
teacher began the experiment darkly cer- 
tain that it “wouldn’t work.” The other 
two hoped at the most that it would reduce 
their paper grading time by one-third. All 
three are now warmly enthusiastic about 
the results obtained and amazed to discover 
that they cut their grading time by one- 
half. All now insist that they prefer using 
dictation machines to having lay readers. 
The three teachers involved read and 
corrected papers at different rates of speed, 
but each almost exactly doubled his output 
by using a Voicewriter. All three worked 
under controlled conditions and did more 
than a hundred papers by conventional 
means and then checked their time against 
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the hours consumed doing the same num- 
ber of similar papers using the dictation 
machine. Individual statistics were care- 
fully kept and then collated at the end of 
the experiment. While they are not in- 
cluded in this article, they verify absolutely 
the conclusions stated here. 

The statistics indicated, as noted above, 
that the use of a dictation machine doubled 
a teacher's efficiency. More than that, each 
teacher reported that his criticisms now ran 
one-fourth to one-third longer than they 
did when he had laboriously to write them 
out. Each also expressed his pleasure that 
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he was now evaluating his students’ papers 
himself. Parenthetically, students seemed 
pleased to receive longer critiques and to 
have them neatly typed. 

Some rather obvious conclusions can be 
drawn from the results obtained in the ex- 
periment. For one thing, it can be seen that 
a teacher using a dictation machine can 
double his output of papers at no increase 
in time spent. Again, it can be seen that X 
hours of stenographic help are of infinitely 
greater use to a teacher than X hours of lay 
reader help. Finally, it can be seen that 
you can cut your paper load. 


The School Counselor 


If the counselor does his work well, both the 
teacher and his administrator will be able to do 
their jobs better. But he does not help them by 
shaping their teaching or administrative duties. 
The counselor does not practice medicine, psy- 
chiatry, or family therapy. He does his work in the 
school, during school hours, and mainly with stu- 
dents. He frequently gives a parent information 
about his child, but he does not try to change the 
parent's child-rearing practices. 

The counselor makes the elective system work 
as it was intended to work. He helps students, 
teachers, and parents te become aware of the 
existence of special talents in students, and of the 
limitations and problems which may interfere with 
their accomplishment. He interviews. He adminis- 
ters psychological tests. . . . When a student is not 
performing as well as someone believes that he can 
perform, the counselor may work with the student 
to help him to determine what, if any, are the 
factors which interfere with his performance, The 
counselor's objective is not so much to solve the 
immediate problem for the student as to teach 
him to solve it and related problems for himself. 
For exampie, it is not the counselor's job to try to 
deal with a parental conflict which appears to be 
affecting a child's behavior. It may be his job to 
help the youngster to learn to face and deal with 


the realities of this conflict and with other aspects 
of his existence. 

In committing himself to the integrity of the 
individual student, the counselor is not encourag- 
ing anarchy, nor teaching a student that he can 
ignore the pressures of society. But he is working 
within a framework of values which is as broad and 
as tolerant as a democracy will permit, rather than 
within the narrower conventions of a particular re- 
ligious or socio-economic group. In his role the 
counselor does permit more freedom of expres- 
sion and of choice than is possible in a classroom, 
or a church group, or perhaps in most homes. But 
he is not unaware that any given society will not 
tolerate certain behavior patterns. 

In brief, the counselor helps the student to be- 
come a better problem solver. He focuses on prob- 
lems which may interfere with classroom perform- 
ance, but which cannot be appropriately consid- 
ered in the classroom. He is an expert on educa- 
tional and vocational planning. He helps the stu- 
dent who needs help in learning to deal with the 
everyday pressures and conflicts generated through 
interpersonal relations, to discover alternatives 
which had not occurred to him before. He helps 
the student to decide what kind of person he wants 
to be, and how to achieve that goal.—A. Gaarti 
SORENSON in the Journal of Secondary Education 





Rx for Report Card Blues 


By JOHN H. PEMBERTON 


AN AIR OF VAGUENESS seems to surround 
the construction of report card marks in 
academic subjects. Some teachers establish 
marks on the basis of objectives measures, 
such as test scores. Other instructors com- 
bine test scores with the subjective elements 
of recitation, attitude, written work, and 
study skills. There seems to be no common 
agreement in support of either point of 
view. Not infrequently, a teacher may ar- 
rive at a report card mark without employ- 
ing any definite philosophy of marking. 
When the method is not made crystal clear 
to the student, the report card becomes an 
area for speculation. 

The riddle of the report card mark may 
be further augmented by the parent's con- 
ception of the construction of the mark. 
His thoughts on marking may differ strik- 
ingly from those of the student. Conse- 
quently, the report card method of report- 
ing the evaluation to the home has been 
seriously questioned in recent years. The 
use of different standards of grading by dif- 
ferent teachers, combined with the charac- 
teristic briefness of the card, contributes to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Like Mondays and the first working 
day after an extended holiday, report 
card time may be the cause for the 
“blues.” How many times have you 
heard a teacher say, “If only we didn’t 
have to make out these report 
cards... .” Well, this complaint can 
be changed. At least, the author, who 
is a science teacher at Hibberd Junior 
High School in Richmond, Indiana, 
thinks so. He has developed a self- 
evaluative system for his pupils which 
helps them understand and accept the 
marks they receive. Can you adapt it to 
your own teaching situation? 





the perplexity of the parent. Some schools, 
particularly elementary ones, have aban- 
doned the standard report card form in fa- 
vor of other means of communication with 
the home. In numerous other schools, the 
report card has undergone considerable 
modification, reflecting this persisting un- 
certainty of its worth. Thus, report card 
blues is a malady shared in common by stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. 

Irrespective of the means employed, stu- 
dents and their parents still want to know 
the student’s progress in learning and the 
teacher’s suggestions for improvement. 
Progress report cards are normally issued 
two or three times each semester, more fre- 
quent reports not being practicable. Hence, 
students and parents may not realize un- 
satisfactory progress until the semester is 
nearly completed, and action at that time is 
limited largely to hindsight rather than to 
foresight. Suggestions that are specifically 
made for the individual student may not be 
available to all students. In practice, the 
teacher finds it necessary to offer mainly 
group guidance; personal guidance lies dor- 
mant, owing to a lack of sufficient time and 
the multitude of duties which the teacher 
assumes, 

Of course, a few students do venture in 
to discuss their report card marks with the 
teacher. At these infrequent times, the stu- 
dent, in far too many cases, has the first op- 
portunity to make sober and searching 
analysis of himself. For the first time he 
may understand the marking method and 
evaluate his strengths and weaknesses. By 
employing this knowledge, the student may 
effectively plan for improvement. 

Too many students fail to seek the pro- 
fessional guidance of the teacher. Some cre- 
ate false images of the teacher and his 
marking method. The polished apple on 
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the teacher’s desk may symbolize their con- 
cept of the pathway to a satisfactory mark. 
This may be reinforced by like opinions at 
home. As a result, the teacher may find 
himself in a quandary in communicating 
with the student and parent on matters of 
evaluation and guidance. He would like his 
students to develop insight toward the con- 
struction of marks and skill in recognizing 
their individual strengths and weaknesses. 
Any plan would need to be adaptable to 
group guidance. 

I have developed a method designed to 
promote self-evaluation and self-guidance 
in my subject area. I believe that the device 
lends itself toward the creation of the de- 
sired attitudes among my students concern- 
ing marking. It is not infallible, of course, 
but it may offer some solace to teachers who 
have trouble with the problem of reporting 
evaluation. 

The prime necessity was the develop- 
ment of a definite philosophy of marking 
and the adapting of it to an objective for- 
mula that could be used by students. It was 
felt that the results of tests, written assign- 
ments, and study habits should be incorpo- 
rated into the period mark. Values for each 
portion were determined after experimen- 
tation. Next, the general format of the self- 
inventory record was evolved and mimeo- 
graphed. Then, each student received a 
copy. To keep himself aware of his daily 
progress, the student records each mark as 
the papers are returned to him. Finally, at 
the end of the grading period, each student 
calculates his grade estimate by evaluating 
his work and makes plans for improvement. 


SELF-INVENTORY RECORD 

Purpose: This record should indicate to you, your 
teachers, and your parents the progress you arc 
making in science. It should be kept in your note- 
book science section. Record all grades promptly 
when the papers are returned. 

Absences: Upon your return to school, you should 
make immediate arrangements to complete any read- 
ing assignments, written work, or tests that you have 
missed. All such work should be completed within 
three days. 


Oct. 


Home Study: You are assigned a minimum of two 
hours weekly in home study. Most of this time should 
be used to gain a better understanding of the daily 
lessons. Supplement your study with reference ma- 
terials from the library and classroom. 

Extra Credit: Many students will wish to do more 
than the required work. Extra credit activities may 
include oral and written reports, bulletin-board dis- 
plays, demonstration experiments, exhibits, book re- 
ports, or projects. 


TEST GRADES 


Title Grade 


Total number of points 
Total number of tests 
Point average 

Test Grade Average 


WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT GRADES 
Title 


Total number of points 
Total number assigned 
Point average 

Written Assignment Grade Average 


Grade and Points Grade Average 


Total your points in 
each column, and 
divide by the total 
number of grades 
or assignments to 
obtain the point av- 
erage. Then use the 
table on the right to 
determine the grade 
average. 


3.6 to 4.0—A 
2.6 to 3.5—B 
16 to 2.5—C 
8 to 1.5—D 
oto .7—-F 
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STUDY HABITS 


Use of supervised study time in class 
Participation in class recitation 
Citizenship during the class period 
Weekly home study and preparation for 
tests and assignments 
Extra credit work 
Quality of written assignments (proper use 
of headings, titles, margins, punctuations, 
sentence forms, and general neatness) 
rotal number of points 
Point average (divide by 6) 
Study Habit Grade Average 


ESTIMATING YOUR PERIOD MARK 


Your report card mark is determined from the 
following: 

Test grade average 

Written assignment grade average 

Study habit grade average 

In the left margin, write down your test grade 
average six times, your written assignment grade av- 
erage twice, and your study-habit grade average 
twice. Total the points, divide by ten, and use the 
table to obtain your period mark estimate. Write 
your period mark estimate in the space below. 
NAME .. 
a errr GRADE ESTIMATE...........- 

Your estimate should agree with the mark you re- 
ceive on your report card. If they differ, make ar- 
rangements with the teacher to discuss the inventory 
form. You should share this self-inventory record 
with your parents, especially when you take your re- 
port card home. 


PLANNING FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Rate yourself on your effort during the grading 
period in the three areas. Circle the number that de- 
scribes your effort: 

Test grades 

Written assignments 

Study habits 

i—trying your very best 
2~—satisfactory, not your best 
$—unsatisfactory, not trying 

In the space below, write your suggestions con 
cerning how your work might improve. Be specific. 


Students have shown a remarkably keen 
interest in the self-inventory method. They 
have offered numerous suggestions which 
resulted in several revisions of the original 
form. Using the system over a period of sev- 
eral years, I have observed that: 
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(1) Students will accept the responsibil- 
ity for their school marks if they are famil- 
iar with the teacher's philosophy of mark- 
ing. 

(2) Students can be trained in self-eval- 
uation and self-guidance. 

(3) Approximately go per cent of the 
students using the method will consistently 
estimate their period marks accurately. The 
mystery of the report card grade has been 
removed for them. 

(4) Parents appreciate the method and 
feel that it supplements the report card ade- 
quately. 

(5) Current evaluation of progress is 
possible for both students and parents. 
This is reflected in the written work and 
test scores. 

(6) The method aids in developing se- 
lected study habits. For example, many 
more students will volunteer for recitation 
and extra credit work, and show concern in 
their written assignments. 

(7) More opportunities in written work, 
tests, and study skills must be given. Stu- 
dents can be led to consider them as op- 
portunities rather than punishments. 

(8) There is an air of freedom between 
student and teacher in discussing marks. 
Students feel they are competing with 
themselves and their classmates. Teachers 
are considered as teammates rather than 
opponents. 

(9) The idea does not work miracles 
with those who do not care about school; 
their problem is not basically due to the 
grading method of the teacher. It does, 
however, permit them to fix the responsi- 
bilities for their failures. 

The use of this self-inventory plan, | 
feel, refutes the accusation that the area of 
reporting evaluation is one of the least de- 
veloped means of home-school communica- 
tion. The self-inventory method seeks to 
draw the student, teacher, and parent closer 
together in the common purpose of educa- 
tion. 





Internationalism in Education 


By ROBERT C. HAMMOCK 


BEHAVIORAL CHANGES sought through the 
social sciences in the secondary schools of 
our time suggest the inclusion of these pur- 
poses: 

(1) To reduce parochial or provincial at- 
titudes of superiority or paternalism. 

(2) To become conscious of the con- 
tinuum of mankind's ethical and intellec- 
tual development. 

(3) To become conscious of the interrela- 
tionships among ethical and intellectual de- 
velopment in different cultures throughout 
mankind's history. 

(4) To become conscious of other philos- 
ophies, other literatures, other arts, other 
histories, and to begin to learn from them. 

(5) To accept that culture is not neces- 
sarily either good or bad; culture merely ts. 

(6) To accept that there is a reason for 
every “strange” thing in a foreign culture. 

(7) To become emotionally involved to 
the extent that figures, facts, and other ab- 
stractions begin to be interpreted in terms 
of human beings. 

(8) In short, to develop empathy. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Conflicts and crises — in the 


remotest corner of the earth challenge 
our very existence. The process of edu- 
cation cannot very well ignore the in- 
ternational role to which we are com- 
mitted as a nation and as individuals. 
This appears to be true whether we 
like it or not. Here, the author is con- 
cerned with the ways and means of in- 
tegrating the study of the non-Western 
world with the social science offerings. 
He is professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania and has re- 
turned recently from South Asia, where 
he spent a yeer working with schools 
in that area. 





This article is concerned with bases for 
these purposes and with a rationale in 
which plans for achieving the purposes may 
be made. 

The pressure on the secondary school to 
include non-Western areas of the world in 
its curriculum demands response at a funda- 
mental curricular level. To attempt to yield 
to this pressure by simple reselection and 
rearrangement of subject matter, omitting 
reinterpretation of the purposes of the 
school, is a dangerous mistake. Directions 
for reselection and rearrangement of sub- 
ject matter in the social sciences and hu- 
manities cannot be found in surface mat- 
ters; they must be found within an exam- 
ination of reasons that understanding of the 
non-Western world is indispensable. 

When John Donne wrote over 300 years 
ago that “Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankind,” the 
idea called for acceptance on mainly a 
philosophic level. If a person of the seven- 
teenth century acted upon a belief that he 
was “involved in mankind,” he could not 
have actually become “involved” with man- 
kind as far away as the Naga tribesmen, the 
Congolese, the Laotians, the Cubans, the 
Tibetans. Today, the actuality of his in- 
volvement is undeniable. This involvement 
is political and we cannot extricate our- 
selves from it even if we wish. We can only 
handle ourselves so that our political in- 
volvement is supported and directed by in- 
volvement of the sort that John Donne had 
in mind when he wrote over three centu- 
ries past. 

The secondary school must be concerned 
with this involvement for a reason which is 
straightforward and unadorned: “The 
United States is just awakening to the fact 
that world affairs are not the concern of the 
diplomat and the soldier alone. They in- 
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volve the businessman, the farmer, the la- 
borer, the economist, the lawyer—indeed, 
every citizen. And we are discovering that 
the world includes vast regions and peoples 
we have little known before.’ 

The traditional job of the American sec- 
ondary school in a large part of the twenti- 
eth century has been to absorb as active, de- 
voted, knowledgeable American citizens the 
great numbers of immigrants who had 
poured into the country. The school has 
done this job well. One of the means con- 
tributing significantly to this accomplish- 
ment has been the curricular program in 
the social sciences. This program rightly 
found its purposes in the need to develop 
citizens of the Western world with knowl- 
edge of and attitudes toward Western civi- 
lization. The need now is to develop citi- 
zens of the Western world with knowledge 
of and attitudes toward citizens of the 
world. 

“It seems clear that we have reached a 
stage in the history of mankind when very 
important parts of our human arrange- 
ments must be on a world-wide scale,” said 
H. L. Elvin,* director of the University of 
London Institute of Education, in his 
foundation oration at Goldsmith's College, 
University of London, in 1959. He went on 
to say, “What might be called cultural na- 
tionalism is educationally often a very good 
thing, but political nationalism, except in 
terms of sensible devolution, is bound now 
to become increasingly a thing of the past 
if we are to survive. The changes in our 
outlook and habits that are necessary for 
this to succeed cannot come about unless in 
our education we decide to prepare young 
people for a life of this kind as we have 
hitherto prepared them for a life limited 
by national allegiances.” 

Elvin has used the term “changes in our 


1 Committee on the University and World Affairs, 
The University and World Affairs (New York: Ford 
Foundation, 1961), p. 1. 

*H. L. Elvin, “Nationalism and Internationalism 
in Education,” School Review, 68: 1-22 (Spring, 


1960). 
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outlook and habits.” Such changes are be- 
havioral, compounded of knowledge and of 
emotions and of a concept of man in his 
human or nonpolitical sense. These 
changes in behavior clearly show that atti- 
tudes and new perceptions determine the 
behavior. Reselection and rearrangement 
of subject matter in the social sciences © 
taught in secondary school cannot, then, be 
restricted to manipulation of subject mat- 
ter limited to a center of political history 
with an adjunct of related physical geog- 
raphy. 

If the addition of non-Western areas to 
the secondary-school curriculum is to have 
any substantial chance of reaching its pur- 
poses of involving students, the subject mat- 
ter must be cultures themselves and not just 
histories. Every culture expresses itself in 
its ethics, its religion, its concept of man, 
its music, its painting, its literature, its 
dance, its taboos, its general values, its edu- 
cation system, its governmental structure, 
its architecture, its costume, its legal sys- 
tem—in short in all the ways in which a cul- 
ture can express itself. To understand a 
country’s political posture, one must know 
something of the culture of that country. 
Aspects of a culture can be naturally moti- 
vating to study of a country’s politics and 
are also necessary to an understanding of 
the country’s history. 

Into the structure of the part of the cur- 
riculum dealing with the non-Western 
world must be brought not only history 
and geography but also, from the standard 
secondary-school curriculum divisions, at 
least music, literature, ethics, art, and 
dance. For example, a study of ethics in the 
holy books of Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism 
will reveal explanations for many things 
and will illuminate the student's under- 
standing of history. Literature of the Ben- 
gali, the Japanese, the Persian, carefully 
chosen with emphasis upon ideas and atti- 
tudes, will not only contribute to under- 
standing history but also help establish 
Bengalis, Japanese, and Persians as human 
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beings. When the student understands even 
a little of Islam and Hinduism, he looks at 
the 1947 partition of India with new per- 
ception, he begins to understand why 
Thoreau was attractive to Gandhi, and he 
is prepared to consider Moslems and Hin- 
dus as human beings who are ready to act 
upon the truth that “freedom is a hard- 
bought thing.” He also is ready to accept 
with beginning understanding the implica- 
tions of the disturbing mixture of geo- 
graphic unity and ideological conflict in 
the Indian subcontinent. 

There is much historical fiction that is 
both excellent fiction and excellent history 
with which a secondary-school student can 
arouse his interest and enhance his percep- 
tions of faraway people as living human be- 
ings. As only one example, John Masters’ 
Nightrunners of Bengal gets underneath 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 in terms of fully 
drawn human beings in as rousing a novel 
of adventure as has appeared in a long 
time. 

One vital point remains. If the non- 
Western world is to be included in the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum, how can all its 
lands and all its peoples be crowded into 
the little room available? 

There are at least two areas of answer to 
this question. 

First, the non-Western world is not to be 
added to the existing structure. It is to be 
included in a structure which is changed 
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by the re-interpretation of the purposes to 
be achieved through the social sciences. 
Turning the social sciences from too nearly 
exclusive preoccupation with Western man 
to preoccupation with all mankind requires 
reselection of subject matter and casts it 
into a different mold. Integration, not ad- 
dition, of the non-Western world into the 
curriculum opens a path which can lead to 
a new structure for this part of the social 
science curriculum, a structure which al- 
lows more room to be found. 

Second, when a secondary-school student 
digs significantly into a culture and devel- 
ops empathy with man in that culture, he 
learns something of a method of studying 
any culture and he begins to approach man 
in any culture as a human being. Superior 
teaching can result even in a student's act- 
ing on his own motivation to learn some- 
thing of a culture not included in formal 
instruction. 

The secondary-school can no more afford 
the luxury of preventable miscalculation 
than can the manufacturer of missiles or 
the controller of the switch which hurls 
them from their launching pads. Interna- 
tionalism in education has a content, a sub- 
ject matter determined by what interna- 
tionalism is and how it is achieved. Its na- 
ture is varied and complex, and so must be 
its subject matter. Its purposes are to en- 
hance the development of responsible mem- 
bership in mankind. 


New Authoritarian Symbols 


If typical practices are observed in representative 
schools one can only be depressed that so much of 
so many pupils’ emotions and wills is dominated 


by pressures coming from without them. The 
authoritarian symbols of birch-rod and dunce-cap 
seem only to have been exchanged for other devices 
of like effect. Instead of the rod a clear line of 
control .. . runs from teacher to principal to super- 


intendent to boards of education. For the dunce-cap 
there are low or failing grades for poor achievement, 
for “attitudes,” “adjustment,” “cleanliness,” et cetera, 
et cetera! The net effect of almost fifty years of 
looking afresh at education following the war to 
make the world safe for democracy is not convinc- 
ingly cheerful.—Frank T. Witson in the Educa- 
tional Forum. 





The Life of a Novice Teacher 


By DANIEL 


MonpbAy, JANUARY 16, Came as just an- 
other day. That’s funny, because I thought 
the world would come to a stop before then. 
Friday night had been the performance of 
the first three-act play I had directed alone, 
and for some reason it seemed that after 
the play closed the world would quit. But it 
didn’t, and I had to return to school. 

Picture, or try to picture at least, this hap- 
pening to you: It’s a dismal, cold Friday the 
13. All day there has been tension in the 
school. You're a student intern, and your 
future depends somewhat on how well sev- 
enteen seventh, eighth, and ninth graders 
do tonight in a play. One of the seventeen 
is on crutches. One is nervous—so nervous 
in fact that she hasn’t eaten in two days. All 
day long different people have been wish- 
ing you luck, but somehow there’s a note 
of pity or sympathy in their voices. And, of 
course, one of your main characters doesn’t 
know his lines yet. But don’t worry. He will. 
He told you he would, and he will. What 
does this picture add up to? A very success- 
ful play! or? 

Mr. Street, our superintendent, had 
been at a meeting in Grand Rapids and 
was late getting back. No one could have 
been prouder than I when Mr. and Mrs. 
Street arrived, and the gym was filled and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


When this article was submitted to 
us, the author had just completed his 
first semester of full-time internship in 
a public school. He is a student at Cen- 
tral Michigan University in Mount 
Pleasant. In reading his manuscript we 
felt ourselves reliving the experience 
which he described and we felt a genu- 
ine sense of satisfaction that this young 
man would some day develop into an 
outstanding teacher. 
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people were standing against the back wall. 
The kids had been predicting that we 
wouldn’t even get a hundred people, and 
now we had 175 or more. By the time Mr. 
and Mrs. Street arrived I was ready for al- 
most anything, and when the curtain went 
up, I knew that anything could and would 
happen. 

But let's stop here and go way back to 
the beginning. North Junior High School 
is an average-size junior high in a sparkling 
new building. In September, I started the 
first of three semesters there as a student in- 
tern under the Central Michigan Univer- 
sity Teacher Education Project. The staff, 
administration, and community all turned 
out to make my stay pleasant and profit- 
able. When I started, Mr. Street and Mr. 
Eliot, our principal, said, “Give us your 
ideas. We need to know new things, and if 
we can, we'll work them in.” And work 
them in they did. My two co-operating 
teachers bent backward to listen to any sug- 
gestions I offered. Mrs. Martin, my social 
studies co-operating teacher, and I worked 
on a program for the P.T.A., displays for 
the hall showcase, and many other projects 
in and outside the classroom. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, my English co-operating teacher, 
came up with the idea of presenting a play. 
Since the junior high had not had a play in 
years, general opinion was that this was a 
good idea. As a speech student, I was over- 
joyed at the thought of a play. I was getting 
plenty of responsibility and experience in- 
side the classroom, but here was something 
extra and special. After obtaining permis- 
sion from the administration, I was ready 
to begin my first three-act play alone. 

Before we get back to the stage, I think 
vou should know something about what 
made our play possible. There were about 
thirty reasons I could list for the success of 
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this production. They are: Sandy, Melvin, 
Pat, Danny, Kathy, Ed, and so on down the 
line of the cast and crew. I would say that 
the most valuable lesson I learned as a stu- 
dent intern was that what you give the kids 
they give back tenfold. When I was sick, the 
kids, without any teacher's help, continued 
with rehearsals as if I were there. When I 
would get disgusted, it was the kids who 
said, “You can’t stop. We need you.” From 
beginning to end, it was the kids who did 
the work and the teaching. In high school 
and in college I worked in classes and in 
dramatics, but I couldn't learn as much in 
one hundred years from the many fine 
teachers I had as I learned from those 
thirty kids in eight weeks of play rehearsals. 
When the final curtain came down I had 
all I could do to keep from running up on 
stage and carrying the whole cast on my 
shoulders through the streets of town. After 
I heard the praise from many people, I was 
so proud that the gym could have fallen, 
and I would have stood there unharmed. 
But backstage only one thing was being 
said: “Mr. Stenberg, did you hear the goof 
I made in the second act?” Or, “Mr. Sten- 
berg, I'm sorry I forgot to move over so 
Lorry could make her entrance right.” It 
made me feel very humble to see these kids 
who had worked so hard for long weeks not 
at all concerned with the fact that the play 
had been successful, but rather did I hear 
the goof in the second act. Everyone had 
good things to say that night about the play 
and the cast. But I knew Monday would 
really tell the story. Monday would be the 
day that the truth would come out. 
Monday, January 16, came as just an- 
other day. But, somehow, school was a little 
different that Monday. Mr. Eliot and Mr. 
Street sent a notice of the success of the 
play around school and one home with 
each student. Everyone still had good things 
to say. But above everyone else, at noon, 
two boys cornered me in the hall and 
wanted to know, “Gee, Mr. Stenberg, when 
can we start another play?” I remembered 
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that we had worked long hours for many 
weeks under high pressure and that we had 
all looked forward to the day when we 
would have leisure time, and I felt pretty 
good inside. 

On Friday, the 27th of January, I was 
leaving school for the last time. All day 
long the kids would knock on the lounge 
door and ask for me or the other student 
intern. Once we were in the hall they 
would bring out little going-away gifts and 
with a tear ask us if we would write to 
them. Each time they did, I got a little sad- 
der at the thought of leaving. The nicest 
gift, however, came in the afternoon. I was 
talking to the editor of the school yearbook, 
and she said, “You'll be back next year, 
won't you? I won't be here, but the kids 
that are will miss so much if they don’t have 
you for a teacher or play director.” That 
was the nicest gift. 

On second thought, maybe these are the 
nicest gifts: 

Dear Mr. STENBERG, 

How's everything? Just fine here. The weather 

here is perfect. The sun's out, snow’s gone, but it's 

a little chilly out. . . . I miss you and the way you 

used to tease me. This week in science ... 

KATHY 
Dear Mr. STENBERG, 


I passed the old house on Ottawa today and I saw 
a big red bike against the wall. I thought for a 
minute it was yours, but that couldnt be because 
you're gone now. I wish you were here. Do you 
like it back in college better than at North? 
Yesterday ... 

MELVIN 


Melvin, Kathy, and all the others gave 
me, and are still giving me, the finest expe- 
rience and semester I have ever known. 
Every day the mail comes and every day I 
wish a little bit more I were back teaching. 
But I'm glad the world didn’t halt on Janu- 
ary 16. Because if it had, I wouldn't have 
another semester to look forward to. And 
right now I'm looking forward to the next 
time I can go out interning and be- 
yond that I'm looking forward to the day 
when I will be a teacher. 





Handwriting in High School 


By E. A. ENSTROM 


MANY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS are pres- 
ently concerned with lack of legibility of 
handwriting beyond the elementary grades. 
There are several reasons for anxiety, the 
chief of which is the low point to which 
handwriting has fallen as a result of ques- 
tionable philosophy and practice in many 
schools during the past quarter century. 
This problem can be laid largely at the 
doorstep of past dreamy educators as well 
as teacher-training institutions. Blame, 
however, solves few ills. 

Attention has been called to the defi- 
ciency by both friends and foes of educa- 
tion. Students simply cannot express them- 
selves in writing. They cannot compose 
sentences, paragraphs, letters. This inability 
is reported to be a universal weakness. And 
too frequently what is written can barely 
be read because of poor mechanics in hand- 
writing. These unreadable scrawls have dis- 
couraged many teachers from even attempt- 
ing to develop written expression; testing 
has been achieved by having pupils merely 
place plus or minus signs in blank spaces. 
Occasionally it is even difficult to distin- 
guish between the plus and the minus! 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Let’s take a vote! How many are in 
favor of improving the legibility of the 
written work which we have to read? 
Unanimous! Now, how do we go about 
accomplishing this? Believe it or not 
we can do this simply by demanding 
that our pupils submit handwritten 
material which can be read. Condone 
sloppiness in writing and you inherit 
what you deserve. At least this is the 
premise of the author, who is an expert 
in the area of handwriting and is re- 
search consultant with the Peterson 
System of Directed Handwriting at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 





Further, a person who can’t write well— 
whose mechanics of handwriting are poor— 
often avoids writing if at all possible. This 
applies to both adults and pupils in school. 
They feel insecure, inferior, and somewhat 
ashamed of their miserable attempts. Such 
a feeling certainly does not encourage the 
learner in free expression. The answer, of 
course, is effective teaching all along the 
way to prevent the deficiency in the first 
place, or to dissipate it wherever found. 

Practical schoolmen are aware that there 
are but two common ways of communicat- 
ing: (1) by way of the spoken word, and 
(2) by way of the written word. Since hand- 
writing is the vehicle of expression most 
widely used in schools, it follows that no ve- 
hicle means no expression—it is as simple as 
that! Pupils who write with a slow, barely 
legible scrawl are, indeed, cripples in the 
field of communication. Poor teaching of 
handwriting has resulted, therefore, in 
weakening an invaluable learning tool 
that, if well taught, not only strengthens ex- 
pression but also strongly supports practi- 
cally all other school learnings. Handwrit- 
ing either helps or hinders, depending 
upon the degree of skill developed and 
used. 

The problem concerns people other than 
school administrators. Commerce ciaims an 
annual loss of millions of dollars traceable 
to poor handwriting. The dead-letter sec- 
tion of our Post Office Department contin- 
ues to expand. Business has tried to meet 
the problem by hiring handwriting experts 
to teach clerical forces and salesmen to do 
this job that they feel the schools should 
have done; the post office trains men to be- 
come experts in reading the scribbled ad- 
dresses, but they often fail. No one is 
happy. The whole picture spells poor pub- 
lic relations between school administrators 
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on the one hand and business and the home 
on the other. 


Goals in Teaching Handwriting 


The primary goal in teaching handwrit- 
ing should be to produce efficiency to the 
extent that there will be a free flow of easily 
read thought onto paper with a minimum 
of attention to the mechanics of handwrit- 
ing. (1) Pupils should write ideas, not let- 
ters and words. In establishing such a goal, 
the administration should be ever mindful 
of the values of overlearning and the estab- 
lishment of strong habits through many di- 
rected practice periods. This will tend to 
compensate for the adverse effect of the for- 
getting curve, the curve of secession of prac- 
tice, the curve of distraction, and the curves 
of disuse and abuse. High initial teaching 
goals are essential in securing the end prod- 
uct that will sustain the pupil in later 
schooling and in life. 

Retention and support of all elemen- 
tary school learnings imply a close co-ordi- 
nation among the elementary, the junior 
high, and the senior high school. Common 
objectives and clear understanding of these 
objectives are necessary for all teachers lest 
one group work counter to the other. This 
is just as important among the three school 
units as for all teachers within any one unit. 


Reasons for Poor Handwriting in 
High Schools 


The chief reasons for poor handwriting 
in high schools are: 

(1) Lack of skill resulting from inade- 
quate teaching in the elementary grades. 
One simply cannot do well that which he 
has not learned to do well. It seems that in 


many places we are now reaping the har- 
vest of the “good-enough-to-get-by” philoso- 
phy of teaching fostered in recent years. 
Quality and speed in handwriting come 
only from more positive instruction because 
handwriting is a sensorimotor skill. 

(2) Carelessness. The causes for care- 
lessness include hurried work by pupils and 
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the condoning, or even encouraging, of this 
poorly written work by teachers who have 
failed to set high standards of what they 
will accept. Rapid dictation by the teacher 
without adequate instruction to the pupil 
in note-taking may also be a cause. Over- 
speeding is the crux of the problem. Long- 
hand cannot do that for which shorthand 
was designed. However, when properly 
taught, longhand is adequate to meet the 
needs of pupils who have been instructed 
in note-taking. Adequate skill means qual- 
ity with speed. 

(3) Social problems. A pupil may scrib- 
ble to spite a teacher. Instead of learning 
subject matter and skills, he has learned to 
hate the school and all that it stands for. 
This pupil will be the one who leads in 
breaking windows, in defacing walls, and in 
general destruction of school property. The 
problem here is deep seated and probably 
involves many aspects of the total pupil- 
teacher relationship all along the way. 
Lack of recognition for successful activity 
should not be ignored when a possible 
cause is sought and should be kept in mind 
in seeking a cure. Good attitudes are basic 
to good work. 


What General Remedies Are Needed? 


Most of the remedies are suggested by the 
reasons themselves. The basic requirement, 
of course, is that pupils be taught how to 
write efficiently in the elementary grades. 
This means high quality with speed at the 
completion of sixth grade, and requires ex- 
tensive directed practice supervised by 
teachers who know how to teach handwrit- 
ing, in detail, at each successive grade level. 
If teachers are not prepared to teach effi- 
cient handwriting, in-service training may 
be needed in seeking the remedy. The ap- 
proach used in Philadelphia (or similar 
procedures) should be studied. (2) 

As another solution, more and more 
schools are extending the teaching of hand- 
writing into the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades to permit the better establishment of 
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desirable writing habits. Still another pos- 
sibility is to establish, in both the junior 
and senior high schools, remedial classes to 
give help as long as help is needed. This 
should be strictly for those who lack skill— 
not for scribblers who are disciplinary prob- 
lems. All of these solutions are emphasized 
with much force in a recent publication by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. (3) 

When pupils have been taught reason- 
able skill, some teachers always receive 
well-written work from every class they 
teach, while others always receive unsatis- 
factory papers. Further, there is evidence to 
indicate that teachers who accept work that 
is carelessly written from the handwriting 
standpoint are also receiving unsatisfactory 
answers in the subject area taught. (4) The 
remedy for carelessness is to simply not en- 
courage, condone, or accept slovenly writ- 
ten work, 

Handwriting weakness can become a ma- 
jor headache for the school administration. 
One such administrator recently told me 
that he had several teachers whom he classi- 
fied as “trash collectors” and added that the 
sooner they stopped teaching and went into 
the trash collection business on a full-time 
basis, the better off the pupils would be! 

Because English teachers are so con- 
cerned with written communications, they 
usually receive only the pupils’ best work. 
Mathematics teachers, because of the exact- 
ness involved and the importance of un- 
questionably clear figures, frequently re- 
ceive papers which display neatness and 
generally satisfactory handwriting. But 
readable writing need not, and should not, 
be the concern of a few teachers. It should 
be every teacher’s concern as well as the 
concern of the school administration. Hand- 
writing is a vital link in the total communi- 
cations problem and every teacher should 
be concerned with every phase of commu- 
nications if he is to be an effective subject 
teacher. This means that every teacher is a 
reading teacher, a spelling teacher, an Eng- 
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lish teacher, and also a_ handwriting 
teacher. Very little truly effective subject 
teaching can take place unless this prin- 
ciple is understood and practiced. 

Stating it another way, teachers are too 
inclined to develop into mere subject 
teachers, each with the feeling that his sub- 
ject is the most important and that all other 
learnings have little value. While in some 
respects this attitude is good, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that for maximum 
teaching effectiveness we should not “teach 
history to children”; we should “teach chil 
dren about history.” When we become 
teachers of children, life takes on wider, re- 
newed interest, and we automatically be- 
come concerned with all of the problems 
that children have. Also, we tend to give 
help with all of these problems—including 
reading, spelling, expression, and readable 
handwriting. 


Teachers Who Care 


I once did some teaching in high school 
and proudly admit that I received nothing 
but well-written papers from pupils in all 
grades. At the same time, a science teacher 
across the hall was receiving from the same 
pupils papers that could hardly be read! I 
procured a set of these papers and made a 
comparison of the handwriting. I then 
asked pupils individually and in private 
why they had written well for me and scrib- 
bled for the science teacher. The answer 
was almost universal: “Oh, he doesn't 
care—we give him any old thing!” 

From examples like this, we conclude 
that the difference between habits of care- 
ful work and slovenliness is often a matter 
of a teacher's caring. The administrator's 
problem is either finding teachers who do, 
or educating teachers to care. Habits of 
neatness and exactness in assignments can 
be established in no other way. 

Teachers should be aware of the impor- 
tance of this preblem for purely selfish rea- 
sons, if not from the standpoint of the ben- 
efits to the individual pupil. It is the teach- 
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er’s life that is easier when papers are easily 
read. It is the teacher's time and vision that 
are being saved. It is the teacher's reputa- 
tion that is being established. 


Specific Steps That Strengthen 
Handwriting 


Teachers can take many positive steps 
that will maintain handwriting skill at an 
acceptable level in the higher schools. 

(1) They can be sure pupils understand 
clearly what is desired and required. A 
teacher should be exact, set acceptable 
standards, and then accept no work that 
falls below these standards. Every pupil's 
best effort is the minimum. Teachers 
should never be guilty of rapidly ruining 
that which has been taught in the elemen- 
tary school. It is essential that teachers pro- 
vide conditions that are favorable for good 
work and good handwriting. The arrange- 
ment of paper headings should be stand- 
ardized, definitely assigned, and consist- 
ently used. 

(2) They can discourage anything and 
everything appearing in the pupil's writing 
that interferes with writing speed and read- 
ing ease. Nothing must prevent handwrit- 
ing from being an efficient means of com- 
munications—that is its only reason for be- 
ing. Things that do interfere include freak 
letters, silly backhand, excessively long 
loops, writing that is either too large or too 
small, narrow spacing between letters, and 
so on. It is wise to encourage a uniform, 
natural forward slope for all writing from 
all pupils, including left-handed writ- 
ers. (5) (6) Such writing is produced more 
rapidly and can be read with greater speed 
and ease. Instructions should discourage all 
extremes in handwriting. 

(3) They will help pupils to correct 
any indistinctly made letters. Some will un- 
doubtedly need to improve the letters 
tear and nod, since research shows that 
malformation of these letters is responsible 
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for approximately 50 per cent of the hand- 
writing reading problems. (7) 

(4) They can build a positive atmos- 
phere of good work rather than one of con- 
stant nagging or fighting with pupils about 
acceptable papers. Praise and recognition 
are still the most powerful motivating 
forces for teachers. Such praise can be ver- 
bal and direct to the pupil, it can be a note 
on a returned paper, or it can be simply the 
posting of well-written work. 

In summary, we can point out that the 
existing problem must first be recognized 
by all concerned, at all levels, as a definite 
problem that can and should be solved. The 
second step would be to improve the atti- 
tude of all teachers toward solving the 
problems so that known remedies may be 
put into operation. This would include tak- 
ing positive steps that will teach those lack- 
ing skill, aid those needing remedial help, 
and motivate all who write by hand. 
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Who Are the Arbiters of Language? 


By PETER F. OLIVA 


BEroreE you READ the following article 
please administer to yourself the short test 
below. In the pairs of items which follow, 
check the form which you use regularly in 
your everday speech. Do not let the prob- 
lem of “right” or “wrong” response affect 
your answers. Simply check honestly the 
forms you use in normal conversation. 
Then proceed to read the article. 

. (a) It's 1. 

(b) It’s me. 
. (@) Whom did you take with you? 
(6) Who did you take with you? 
. (2) Your book is different from mine. 
(b) Your book is different than mine. 
. (a2) I shall tell him when he comes in. 
(6) I will tell him when he comes in. 
. (a) Just between you and me he did 
say that. 
(6) Just between you and I he did say 
that. 

. (2) I don’t know with whom he came. 

(b) I don’t know who he came with. 

. (@) May I go with you? 

(6) Can I go with you? 
- (a) I feel well. 
(b) 1 feel good. 

. (a) Everybody will bring his book. 

(6) Everybody will bring their books. 

. (a2) There are fewer magazines in that 

rack. 
(6) There are less magazines in that 
rack. 

A high-school principal friend of mine 
stopped me the other day and said, “I hear 
you said that ‘between you and I’ is cor- 
rect.” I answered that I had said, “ ‘Be- 
tween you and I’ is accepted in some edu- 
cated circles.” 

“But that’s wrong,” he said, excitedly. 
“‘T’ is in the nominative case and you need 
the objective case.” 

“That's a rule of grammar,” I told him. 
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“Some of our college professors, though, say 
‘between you and I.’” 

“I know it,” he replied. “But they're 
wrong!” He emphasized the word, “wrong.” 
“Besides,” he added, “it doesn’t sound right 
to me.” 

I passed over the principal's ear as a cri- 
terion of proper speech and asked him, “Do 
you say ‘Who did you see?’ or ‘Whom did 
you see?’ ”’ I hummed my “whom.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said, 
“That's different. ‘Who’ sounds all right to 
me.” 

“It’s the same principle exactly,” I in- 
formed him. “It’s the test of usage versus 
the test of grammatical rules. Basically, lan- 
guage is a social convention. Like other so- 
cial conventions, language is changing.” 

“Not too much, I hope,” he muttered as 
he walked away. 

It was but a scant three months before 
that I had sat in on the discourse of a pro- 
fessor of the German language who was 
verbally fighting the good fight for “more 
grammar.” He lamented our laxity in Eng- 
lish language instruction. He cited the great 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author, who is associate profes- 
sor at the College o' Education of the 
University of Flor-da in Gainesville, 
plunges eadlong into a controversy 
which rages on the educational front. 
The written word versus the oral word 
is the basis of contention. Is it accept- 
able for us to condone an individual 
who speaks in a manner which may not 
be grammatically correct and yet for us 
to demand that he write with grammati- 
cal precision? You may not agree with 
what you read, but you will have to ad- 
mit that the author writes with consid- 
erable conviction. 
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who-whom controversy. He told his audi- 
ence, a group of foreign language teachers, 
that a line had to be drawn somewhere be- 
yond which you could not go. That is, it 
would be verboten to use “who” for 
“whom” and vice versa. This happy solu- 
tion appeals to some language scholars. 
The language purist laments on occasion 
the absence of an authoritarian National 
Academy which can be the authority on 
matters linguistic, an academy of scholars 
who can decide which linguistic forms are 
“right” and which forms are “wrong.” 

The question of “rightness’’ or “wrong- 
ness” in language forms or grammar has 
been determined to a great extent by gram- 
marians, the authors of English grammar 
books. These authors have preserved in 
their works traditional forms and usages. 
Thus, the sanction of tradition as deter- 
mined by rules of grammar set down in 
print by the grammarian has decided and 
continues to decide in the minds of many 
people which forms of a language are “cor- 
rect” and which forms are “wrong.” 


Actually, there is a second sanction by 
which we may measure the “rightness” or 
“wrongness” of a language form. Any per- 
son who checked form (b) of any of the 
test items on page 87 has appealed to the 
sanction of popular usage. What native 


speakers say becomes the criterion of 
“right.” What native speakers do not say 
becomes the criterion of “wrong.” 

Language is undergoing constant change, 
particularly the spoken language. It 
changes faster than grammarians are able to 
change their books. Distinction should be 
made between the spoken language pat- 
terns and the more formal written lan- 
guage. Conflict arises when teachers attempt 
to teach patterns of the written language as 
the “correct” standards of the spoken lan- 
guage. The spoken tongue and the written 
tongue are not necessarily identical. 

In order to determine what people actu- 
ally do say in given situations, we turn to 


the findings in the field of linguistics. Lin- 
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guistic scientists subject a modern language 
to intensive study. They record actual re- 
sponses made by native speakers in differ- 
ent situations. They seek to discover how a 
language is currently spoken in different 
social circles or levels. From the standpoint 
of teaching the spoken language, the main 
criterion should be those language forms 
which are currently accepted in educated 
circles. Thus, “who” is accepted in place of 
“whom” in educated circles. “Different 
than” is heard frequently in preference to 
“different from.” Conversely, “he don’t” 
and “she ain't” are not accepted in the 
speech of educated persons, although they 
are current forms of speech in lower socio- 
economic and less educated levels. 

The main purpose of language is com- 
munication. Linguists define varying levels 
of language. The refined forms of language 
are not acceptable in some circles. A person 
who says “It isn’t he” in circles where “it 
ain't him” is the standard of speech can be 
ostracized or, at best, considered a snob. On 
the other hand, if you speak to a group of 
English teachers and say “between you and 
I” instead of “between you and me,” watch 
for the knowing smiles which signal your 
faux pas. 

This does not argue that we should 
teach “It ain't him” as the correct form. 
But we need to revise our attitudes on what 
is “right” and what is “wrong” in language. 
Extending this reasoning to its logical con- 
clusion, there is no such thing as an abso- 
lute standard of “right” and “wrong” in lan- 
guage. “Rightness” and “wrongness” must 
be judged on the basis of current usage at a 
particular social level. 

If we accept the criterion of usage, then 
we are confronted with the problem of 
what the English teacher should teach his 
students. I believe that the teacher should 
teach the spoken language as it is used in 
middle-class, educated circles, and as de- 
fined in studies from the field of linguistics. 
The teacher should point out to children 
whose language patterns are noticeably sub- 
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standard that there are certain tangible re- 
wards to using the patterns which are being 
taught in school. The English patterns 
taught in school can lead to financial and 
social success. The teacher will then pro- 
ceed to drill on the patterns of usage rather 
than on rules of grammar. 

By way of illustration, let us contrast 
two differing explanations of a grammatical 
principle, the use of “I” after the verb “to 
be.”" We read in our grammar books that 
the correct form is “It’s I.” A student asks 
why we use “I.” The teacher replies that 
“T” is in the nominative case, “is’’ is a link- 
ing verb, present tense, third person singu- 
lar of the verb “to be,” and that it must be 
followed by the nominative case. At the 
end of this involved explanation the stu- 
dent is ensnarled in the grammatical termi- 
nology. Afer explanation and practice exer- 
cises, we test the student to see if he can use 
the form correctly. If he uses the form cor- 
rectly, we assume he’ll go out of school and 
use the “correct” nominative forms after 
linking verbs. We have in this case ap- 
pealed to the standard as interpreted by 
the grammarian. 

Following the linguistic standard, we 
teach “It’s I.” A student asks why we use 
“I.” The teacher tells him simply, “This is 
the literary form. It is the way the form is 
expressed by many educated people.” The 
teacher could add, “It is the form most Eng- 
lish books teach.” Now, we can proceed to 
give him practice using “I,” “he,” and 
“she.” But we are also obligated to tell him 
that “It’s me” is now used by many edu- 
cated people, including no lesser a person- 
ality than Sir Winston Churchill, one of the 
greatest orators of the century. 

Language teachers do well to avoid, for 
the most part, the “why” questions of lan- 
guage. “Why do we say this?” “Why do the 
French say that?” The simplest answer is, 
“That is the way it is said.” We can get into 
involved grammatical explanations and dis- 
cussions of historical derivations of words, 
most of which go over the heads of the ma- 
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jority of our students. And after we have 
made our laborious explanations of gram- 
matical principles, the student can still ask, 
“Why?” For example, we can give him the 
rule of the predicate nominative after link- 
ing verbs, as cited above. If he were observ- 
ant, he could point out to us that the 
French say “me” rather than “I” in similar 
expressions. He might have read in his his- 
tory book that famous line of Louis XIV, 
“L’état, c'est moi.” He might like to know 
why it is all right for the French to use the 
“me” form but not acceptable for Ameri- 
cans. 

If we examine our short quiz in the 
light of current, spoken language usage in 
middle-class, educated American circles, we 
could analyze the test items as follows: 

1. A and b are both acceptable. A is, 
perhaps, slightly preferred. 
2. B is now the preferred form. “Whom” 
is going the way of the dodo. 
3. A and b are both acceptable. 
4. B is preferred. Even more preferable 
in spoken English is “I'll.” 
. A is preferred. 
. B is preferred, 
. A and b are both acceptable. 
. A is preferred. 
g. A is preferred. 

10. A and 6 are both acceptable. 

In short, in teaching the spoken language 
the teacher should drill on preferred forms 
and inform students of acceptable variants. 
He should cease presenting as standards of 
the oral language those patterns which are 
now used only or largely in writing. He 
should also give the student some under- 
standing of the differences in language at 
different socioeconomic levels and for dif- 
ferent language purposes, as, standardized 
tests, writing of themes, research papers, 
and poetry. Since language is a means of 
communication and since the major part of 
man’s everyday human relations is con- 
ducted orally, the spoken language should 
be emphasized, particularly at beginning 
levels of instruction. 
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As language teachers, we need to recog- 
nize changes in our discipline. We admit 
that changes are taking place constantly in 
science, history, mathematics, and other 
fields. We must look for changes in lan- 
guage. Witness, for example, the disap- 
pearance of the imperfect subjunctive in 
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spoken French or the abandonment of the 
terms “dative case” and “ablative case” in 
the English language. 

If language were, indeed, static, we might 
all still be speaking like Chaucer or Milton 
or like Cicero or like our unknown Indo- 
European forebears. 


Change with Certainty—and Caution 


By Tuomas L. LEE 


Tucson Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona 


This is the day of innovation in the schools of 
America. It is a time which may be characterized as 
restless or disorganized, searching or aimless, promis- 
ing or hopeless, depending upon the way it is 
viewed. Whatever the size of the institution, what- 
ever the resources of the faculty, the proper and 
popular image of the “good” schowl today is de- 
veloped through experiments, studies, investiga- 
tions, or new plans of one kind or another—most of 
which are labeled “research.” In view of the ex- 
tent of this feverish search for the panacea to cure 
our educational ills, perhaps we should examine 
the situation. 

It is nothing new, this tendency of a school 
system to exploit an idea. Through the years, the 
resulting publicity has not failed to bring a certain 
claim to fame upon the father of the idea, and this 
in turn has brought a welter of emulation on the 
part of many other schools. In all too many in- 
stances, the new ways of doing things could not be 
transplanted successfully, and efforts to introduce 
them have resulted in problems ranging from the 
ludicrous to the tragic. Our current nationwide 
scramble to engage in educational “research” seems 
likely to bring this unfortunate condition into still 
greater numbers of schools. 

Let’s look for a moment at the idea that any 
change at all is good in and of itself. Without 
doubt, some schools might find that a change of 
any kind is to be preferred to their present situa- 
tion. As a general rule, however, we may ask our- 
selves whether it is desirable to encourage every 
teacher in every school to pursue his own personal 
whim in the teaching of children. Under the guise 
of freedom of initiative, this is the modus operandi 
in some systems, with the result that teaching be- 
comes a series of daily improvisations. Success of 


such a teacher, or such a school, must assume that 
careful planning and controls are maintained at all 
times. This can be no mere dabbling with so-called 
experiments, where the clearest purpose is only to 
do differently whatever has been done before. 

What of the ambitious educator who wishes to 
make a reputation for himself? There is no surer 
or swifter route today than that of instituting a 
startling innovation in a school system. The glare 
of publicity is sure to be sudden and widespread. 
Even if the educator is wholly honest in his ap- 
proach to such a situation, the temptation is great 
to make more of the new idea than it merits. It 
often sounds better in a speech or in a newspaper 
article than it really is. In consequence of this 
practice, school systems and their supporting com- 
munities have been saddled with unworkable edu- 
cational programs and with impossibly visionary 
buildings while their newly noted educator moves 
on to greener fields. 

What is called for in the face of these two 
great dangers is a measure of common sense and a 
recognition that any change we make in the educa- 
tional program amounts to tampering with the 
lives of boys and girls. It takes no genius to do 
things differently—if one is relatively unconcerned 
with the effect. Experimentation we need; change 
we need, But we do not need the kind of irresponsi- 
ble and unplanned pseudo experiments which have 
no other purpose than to be different. We should 
guard against the band-wagon impulse and stand 
clear of making all-out commitments concerning 
curriculum or buildings which our teachers and 
our communities are unprepared to fulfill. We must 
move ahead with certainty, but with caution enough 
to assure that no child will be less well taught than 
if we had made no change at all. 





ORIENTATION IN ACTION 


By Rocer L. Krorn 


IT Is POSSIBLE to have an effective, con- 
tinuous orientation program with limited 
counseling facilities. Orientation of sixth- 
grade students to junior high school should 
begin prior to entrance and continue until 
a point when the next transition starts. 
When such long-range programs are re- 
ported, they are usually theoretical in de- 
sign or are based on the optimum standards 
of a 1 to 250 counselor-pupil ratio, such as 
the Cherry Creek, Colorado, report at the 
1961 American Personnel and Guidance 
Association convention. 

Schools that cannot meet these standards 
find it easy to concentrate on a “one-shot” 
orientation assembly-type program. This 
type of program is not continuous, nor does 
it instruct the incoming students at the 
time of greatest learning readiness. Students 
are able to understand some of the differ- 
ences in routine prior to entering the jun- 
ior high building; they understand indus- 
trial arts, home economics, gym, and cafe- 
teria better when they are in the physical 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The movement from the upper ele- 
wr wee A grades to the junior high 
ev 


school level is a profound one for many 
boys and girls. In fact, the anxieties and 
anticipations which confront the young 
scholars at this point often are greater 
than those —— upon entering 
senior high. They are seasoned veterans 
by that tine. What can the school do to 
ease this transition? Many things. It re- 
quires the a ag utilization of the 
school’s facilities, a well thought out 
plan, and a little effort. Apparently 
these minimum requirements have 
been met according to the plan de- 
scribed by the author, who is the coun- 
selor at Mead Junior High School in 
Wichita, Kansas. 





plant; they understand student council, 
class changes, staff duties better after school 
actually begins; they are able to help re- 
evaluate the program when they have set- 
tled into the routine of junior high. There 
is little learning when all of these tasks are 
crowded into a single program. 

At Mead Junior High School we have 
attempted to make the transition as smooth 
as possible under conditions of about a 1 to 
goo counselor-pupil load, which is probably 
more real than ideal. This condition has 
encouraged us to use our teaching staff and 
our seventh-grade students in a program of 
instruction for the sixth graders and their 
teachers. We refer to this as our five-point 
program. 

Elementary-Teacher Visitation. Once 
every two years the sixth-grade teachers and 
the principals of the ten elementary 
“feeder” schools are invited to an after- 
school mixer at the junior high school. 
Here the counselor explains ability group- 
ing as it applies to the school, and norma- 
tive data are given to the elementary 
schools. There is also a discussion of the 
use of the data supplied by the elementary 
schools on semistructured information 
sheets. Elementary teachers can then better 
understand that some of their recom- 
mended students do not make the high- 
ability groups or low-ability groups be- 
cause of their relationship to the other 
three hundred students. Seventh-grade 
teachers also explain what they are looking 
for in student traits and abilities. The hope 
is that in this “give and take” discussion, 
better understanding will be developed be- 
tween elementary and junior high person- 
nel. 

Principal-Counselor Visitation. Early in 
the spring, the junior-high principal and 
counselor visit each of the elementary 
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schools to meet with sixth-grade students 
and their parents. One of the purposes of 
this visit is to give the students two famil- 
iar faces to identify with their new build- 
ing. This is also a time to explain some of 
the similarities and differences in the two 
types of schools. The choices of program 
are explained to the students and ample 
time for questions is allowed. The groups 
are small enough that discussion can be car- 
ried on successfully. The sixth-grade teach- 
ers have prepared the way for this visit by 
discussion within their classrooms. 
Orientation-Day Program. The orienta- 
tion-day assembly is put on entirely by the 
student council. The sixth-grade students 
are assembled in the auditorium of the jun- 
ior high. There the seventh-grade students, 
who usually are readily identified by the 
elementary students, explain by means of 
skits what takes place in the various classes. 
Such things as the reporting system, cafe- 
teria, the lost and found, passing period, 
and so on, are reviewed by the president 
and vice-president of the student council. 
A student handbook is passed out to each 
student. For the final part of the program, 
the elementary students are divided into 
small groups for a guided tour of the build- 
ing by student council members. 
Seventh-Grade Assembly. The first as- 
sembly in the fall is for seventh graders 
only and takes place during the first week 
of school. The office staff is introduced and 
some of the general rules are reviewed. 
Some of the information that was pre- 
sented in the spring is now more meaning- 
ful. Questions are again invited. By this 
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time passing periods, lockers, gym, and 
lunch periods have ceased to be such a 
threat to the students. The duties of vari- 
ous staff members are explained when the 
students are more receptive and when some 
of the new features in the junior high have 
become routine. 

Continuing Orientation and Re-evalua- 
tion. Orientation does not stop nor is it 
marked by certain events. The homeroom 
teachers and social-living (English-social 
studies core) teachers continue the orienta- 
tion. Clubs are explained and membership 
is encouraged. Homeroom elections take 
place in preparation for later student coun- 
cil elections. The seventh graders re-evalu- 
ate the student handbook, Mead Memos, in 
the light of their experience. They are sur- 
veyed to find out what they felt was lacking 
or what they would like to have empha- 
sized. The original Mead Memos was writ- 
ten to answer the questions most frequently 
asked by newcomers and is now written al- 
most entirely by the students themselves in 
language they can understand. 

These practices do not take the place of 
home visitation by counselors as a part of 
orientation or the actual visitation by sixth 
graders to classes in action, but they are 
geared to fit the needs of incoming young- 
sters in view of the available staff. There is 
constant evaluation of the process because 
the transition to junior high is probably 
one of the biggest changes encountered by 
students in their public-school education. 
As we have grown in knowledge of the 
needs of our youngsters, our program has 
grown. 


We believe that teaching and learning are the heart of good education. If the public really believes 
that better education can be had through continued expansion of non-educational services within school 
budgets, it is our opinion that the development of our youth is being discarded as the controlling purpose 
of our schools.—Editorial comment in New York State Education. 





Typing with the Personal Touch 


By ALVIN W. HOWARD anp LOUIS T. LALLAS 


WE TEACH TYPING to junior-high-school 
students and we do not find it necessary to 
purchase a single typewriter. We furnish a 
room, tables, textbooks, book racks (made 
by the shop teacher), and a teacher—things 
which a school furnishes for any class—and 
the students provide their own machines. 
The students, mostly eighth graders, de- 
velop their personal typing skill to the 
point where they average forty to fifty 
words a minute by year’s end. There has 
been considerable interest in these classes, 
and parents are pleased that their young- 
sters may learn to type before they reach 
high school. 

For several years we had been interested 
in adding typing to our elective list, but the 
school district could not afford to equip 
three junior highs with typewriters in addi- 
tion to those machines which were pur- 
chased for the high school. Students who 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Elsewhere in this issue there is an ar- 
ticle concerned with the improvement 
of the handwriting of high-school pu- 
pils. This one is concerned with a 
course in personal typewriting. Is there 
a connection? If pupils can’t write leg- 
ibly, teach them to type? Seriously, the 
ability to type correctly is an indispen- 
sable tool in modern-day living. And it 
is our humble opinion that all pupils 
should be taught this skill some time 
during junior or senior high school. To 
achieve this goal many problems of 
space, time, and money must be solved 
The scheme offered by the authors is 
unique and, if possible, is worthy of try- 
out in your own school. The contribu- 
tors are principal and teacher of Eng- 
lish and typing, respectively, at the 
Fairhaven Junior High School in Bel- 
lingham, Washington. 





wished to take typing, restricted by the 
need to take precollege courses and re- 
quired courses, were often unable to fit typ- 
ing into their schedules. Moreover, high- 
school typing classes give first priority to 
those students who are taking business or 
secretarial courses. It became difficult for 
many students to take typing before their 
junior or even their senior year—some were 
never able to work it in at all. As time 
passed, it became more and more apparent 
that it would be desirable to offer personal 
typing at the junior-high level, and proba- 
bly on the eighth-grade elective list to avoid 
conflicts with ninth-grade algebra and for- 
eign language. Since we wished to offer typ- 
ing but couldn't afford the machines, per- 
haps enough people would be interested to 
the extent that they would acquire type- 
writers for their children. Without much 
preamble, we put typing on the elective 
list for 1959-1960 and then waited for re- 
sults. 

The first day forty-nine eighth graders 
signed up out of a class of 160, and they 
knew that they must provide their own 
typewriters. We were on our way. 

We use a regular classroom, which is 
equipped with chairs and one- and two- 
man tables instead of desks. Along one wall 
is a waist-high section of cabinets, about 
twenty-five feet long and two feet deep. 
These have locks, and students keep their 
typewriters locked up when not in use. The 
teacher is a man who had high-school typ- 
ing and was also an army clerk for his term 
of military service. Other than this, he has 
had no special training, but he does have a 
lot of enthusiasm and is convinced that 
eighth graders can learn to type. In the first 
year he proved his point. 

The two classes, twenty-five in one and 
twenty-seven in the other, took typing fifty 
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minutes a day every day for the school year. 
The lowest speed attained at year’s end was 
thirty words a minute; the highest, fifty- 
five; and the average between forty and 
fifty. 

The pupils furnished quite a variety of 
typewriters, mostly portables—some new, 
some old, but all in working condition. 

There are problems in teaching typing 
on such a variety of machines, but there are 
many big advantages when the students 
own their typewriters. The care they take 
of them is considerably better than with 
property owned by the school district. 
When summer rolls around and the type- 
writers need to go en masse for summer 
overhaul at $16 to $20 each, the district is 
not footing the bill. The students who own 
the machines have the upkeep to worry 
about. 

Before the year was half over, it was ob- 
vious that this was a worth-while course to 
offer. The quality of the work these stu- 
dents turned in improved in all classes. 
Their spelling became better and so did 
their punctuation and organization. Their 
work became neater, and by June most of 
them turned in typewritten work in all 
classes. It is difficult to avoid being favor- 
ably impressed when some student whose 
work has heretofore been a problem to de- 
cipher turns in a lesson in English neatly 
typed. 

Having taken typing in grade 8, these 
students will not have to work it in as a 
high-school elective. This will help their 
tight schedules as well as ease the strain on 
the overloaded high-school typing classes. 

There are some objections to this pro- 
gram. The variety of machines is confusing. 
Also, some students learn to type much more 
rapidly than others and perhaps should 
take only one semester of typing instead of 
staying for two semesters and working to 
improve their speed and accuracy. The 
speed and accuracy of a few students were 
relatively high at the end of the first semes- 
ter. This variation in learning is a problem 
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common to virtually any course offered, 
however. Several suitable texts are avail- 
able, including a new one aimed specifi- 
cally at junior high. Other than some dit- 
toed material, these texts were all the ma- 
terials we used. We have heard of a modified 
controlled reader, a projector designed for 
use with typing classes, and should like to 
try one, but such a device, while probably 
useful, is not essential. 

We offer a few suggestions if you are 
thinking of trying this: 

(a) Limit your classes to an absolute 
maximum of thirty-five. 

(6) The order of instruction is impor- 
tant. Do not be in a hurry or hurry the 
youngster to type. With the variety of type- 
writers, expect the first three weeks to be 
slow. 

(c) Develop your aims, i.e., make clear 
that this is personal typing, not commercial 
typing. 

(d) Since personal typing is our goal, we 
find the following order of instruction help- 
ful: 

(1) Give a general overview of what 
the pupils can expect to accom- 
plish by typing and, especially 
important, point out that there is 
an immediate reward for the 
course—typing. 

Stress, to begin with, posture 
rules—not only knowing them 
but using them. 

Be sure that each student has a 
thorough understanding of his 
own machine. 

While accuracy in typing is im- 
portant as an ultimate goal, it 
need not be stressed in the early 
typing stage. There is a need to 
force the speed of the students to 
higher levels but with control 
always in mind. After speed is 
attained, shift the emphasis to 
accuracy. 

Keep the grading system consist- 
ent with the goal or aims. 
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(6) Be aware of the student's ability 
to co-ordinate his finger action. 
Some will learn quickly, others 
will not. 
Do not permit students to take 
their typewriters home until they 
have mastered the keyboard. 


This prevents the development of 
poor habits. 
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Do not be afraid to try this approach to 
personal typing—community response is ex- 
cellent. In two years, four classes, we have 
had only one parental complaint because 
we did not provide typewriters. On the 
credit side, by the end of last year, over one 
hundred students were typing who other- 
wise would not, and with no major expense 
to the district. 


A National System of Education 


There are many reasons for this shift toward a 
national educational system: (1) the unending 
increase in population, (2) the ever growing tech- 
nology and industrialization, and (3) the growing 
dependence upon education as an important instru- 
ment of foreign policy. 

The population explosion is probably the out- 
standing phenomenon of the twentieth century, It 
took the world two hundred thousand years to 
reach a total population of 2.7 billions. It is pre- 
dicted that in thirty years, another two billions 
will be added to the population total. In the 
United States it is predicted that the present one 
hundred eighty million population will increase to 
well over two hundred million by the close of the 
century. If this greatly increased population is to 
be well fed, well housed, and well clothed; if it is 
to be capable of self-government; if each individual 
is to have dignity, then education has to be the 
chief factor in these accomplishments. Such a task 
cannot safely be left to the vagaries of forty thou- 
sand local school districts and fifty state educational 
systems. It demands the unified and coordinated 
effort which can only be had from a national sys- 
tem of education operating under authorized 
control. 

Another outstanding circumstance of the twenti- 
eth century has been the vast development of tech- 
nology and our increased industrialization. The 
need for unskilled labor is rapidly disappearing. 
Even the need for semi-skilled workers is greatly 


reduced. The machine has made them unnecessary, 
and at the same time has stepped up output and 
improved efficiency. The need for skilled workmen 
and technicians has grown and will continue, re- 
sulting in less work opportunity for the uneducated. 

Finally we come to a consideration of education 
as an instrument of foreign policy. The growth of 
new nations, the upsurge of peoples in the under- 
developed areas of the world, the contest of ideolo- 
gies for supremacy, the struggle by all peoples for 
freedom, the effort of all men to have their indi- 
vidual dignity recognized by their fellow men— 
all these and more have of necessity placed a great 
demand upon education. The United States must 
help, not for selfish reasons or to gain an ad- 
vantage, but rather because these are the things for 
which Americans stand, which they believe, and to 
which America is dedicated. 

Education of our own people, and unselfish as- 
sistance to the peoples of other lands in their 
efforts to provide good education is and must be 
our primary policy in international relations of the 
future. If education is to be so used it has to be 
national in concept and national in action. 

As I sce it, then, the national welfare demands a 
national system of education. The growing com- 
plexity of national and international problems 
which require solution makes mandatory a high 
degree of educational efficiency which can only be 
achieved by making education a national enter- 
prise—Watter D. Cockine in Overview. 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


‘TREASURE HUNT: Typed on filing 
cards are directions for finding hidden 
“treasure.” Examples: (a) Visit the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and interview the direc- 
tor. Catalogue material found there that 
may be used for themes. (b) What has be- 
come of the watering troughs and drinking 
fountains that were around the city square 
forty years ago? (c) Ask Mr. A at the ab- 
stract office to tell you about the oldest 
boundary lines in this county. Ask to see 
the abstract of your home property. (d) Get 
the story of the statue on the courthouse 
lawn. (e) Visit the Humane Society shelter. 
Write about two or three of the animals 
you see there or write about the work done 
by the society. (Two pupils go out together 
to work up assignments such as these.)— 
Mrs. Brairk T. Hatuwaway, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


NATIVE INGENUITY: As a term as- 
signment, I frequently assign a study of a 
pupil's native state or perhaps the parents’ 
native state. They then write to cities in 
that state for information on industry, his- 
tory, recreation, education, and other as- 
pects. They give an oral report, show illus- 
trations, even present samples of products. 
Others make up booklets, giving the infor- 
mation they have gathered. Competition is 
keen to make each state look the best.— 
M. O. Haas, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


SPEECH OUTLINE: A written outline 
for each speech presented in class is most 
helpful. It provides the teacher with an 
organization pattern which can be followed 
as the student recites. On the back of the 
outline the teacher may comment on the 
delivery techniques used.—Caror E. PREN- 
Tiss, Stearns High School, Millinocket, 
Maine. 


PICTURE THIS: Proud parents are 
pleased to receive pictures of their progeny. 
Consequently, take a snapshot of each 
youngster in your class, home room, or 
grade and have the pupils make decorative 
folders. These folder-picture combinations 
make appropriate Father’s Day or Mother's 
Day gifts. The occasions also provide good 
opportunities to write original poems to 
the parents.—Brssie Hontywet, F. D. 
Roosevelt High School, Hyde Park, New 
York. 


RUSTY RECORDS: Take the record 
“Rusty in Orchestraville.” Tape it and 
make instrumental puppets. Then with 
your puppet stage act out the song, using 
the puppets. Both as a method and as en- 
tertainment, this is effective for music 
orientation.—GiLBeRT D. McKLvEEN, Leb- 
anon Valley College, Annville, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


USING LOCAL BUILDING PROJ- 
ECTS: Utilize interest in local school build- 
ing projects for group geography and his- 
tory study on schools in your state. This 
could be studied in connection with a unit 
on your state’s history and geography. En- 
cyclopedias, readers, history and geography 
books, interviews with long-time residents 
can be used.—Adapted from item by Mary 
Noss, Massillon, Ohio, in “Ideas That 
Worked,” Ohio Schools. 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item ts not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to THE CLEARING House. 





Are Six Subjects Too Many? 


By M. E. GARDNER 


MANY SCHOOLS PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY for 
some students to carry additional subjects if 
their abilities and interests indicate that 
this may be of value. This practice may 
enable students to take additional academic 
work or some other nonacademic, or special 
interest, work which they might otherwise 
not be able to include in their programs. 
The effect of such additional involvement 
on the academic performance of students is 
of interest to school personnel. 

In a high school which requires all of its 
students to carry five periods of classroom 
work in addition to physical education, dur- 
ing a six-period day, students were given 
the privilege of coming to school one hour 
early so that one additional subject could 
be taken. Concern was expressed by parents 
as to whether this additional subject load 


might overburden students to the point 
where their academic standing might suffer. 
Some staff members shared this concern, but 
it was generally expected that these students 
would do about as well as the other students 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The title of this article asks a ques- 
tion, and you probably have formu- 
lated an answer in your mind. Perhaps 
you agree that a select group of pupils 
can handle this load without undue 
strain whereas many others find the 
normal complement of five solids an ex- 
hausting experience. But what would 
you say if all freshmen of a certain 
school were given the opportunity of 
carrying six subjects? Please reserve 
your opinion until you read the au- 
thor’s account of this experiment 
which took place at the Homewood- 
Flossmoor High School at Flossmoor, 
Illinois, where he is director of guid- 
ance and pupil services. 





would in following the regular program. 
The main purpose of the optional extra pe- 
riod was to make it possible for students to 
take part in special interest, activity-type 
learning experiences and still complete a 
full academic program. 

Since the school was opened as recently as 
the fall of 1959, it was not possible to trace 
the academic performance within the school 
from one year to the next in order to com- 
pare grade-point averages before and after 
participation in the extra-period program. 
Therefore, a different kind of study was set 
up. A group of forty freshman students who 
were taking classes during the extra class 
period were matched with a group of forty 
other freshmen who were following the reg- 
ular six-period schedule. They were then 
paired on an individual basis by being 
matched according to sex and according to 
1.Q. test results, In other words, a boy with 
a 110 1.Q. would be matched with another 
boy of similar I.Q. The resultant distribu- 
tion of 1.Q.’s was not entirely typical of the 
freshman class in the school because some 
students with high 1.Q.’s who were taking 
the extra class periods could not be 
matched with other students who were not 
involved in extra-period classes. The mean 
1.Q. of the group participating in the extra 
period was 111.1 and the mean 1.Q. of the 
forty students following the regular sched- 
ule was 111.5. The matching resulted in in- 
cluding sixteen pairs of boys and twenty- 
four pairs of girls in the study. 

A question may be raised as to whether 
carrying the extra subject actually resulted 
in a heavier academic load for the students. 
It would be possible for such students to be 
carrying only four “homework-type” sub- 
jects even though their daily schedules 
would require an extra hour of class attend- 
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ance. Examination of the individual stu- 
dent programs revealed that nine of the 
forty students carried six academic “home- 
work” subjects under the extra-period pro- 
gram. As a group, the forty students in- 
volved in extra classes carried a mean num- 
ber of 5.15 academic subjects, whereas stu- 
dents following the regular program carried 
an average of 4.85 academic subjects. Thus 
a total of twelve additional academic 
courses was completed by the forty students 
involved with the extra-period schedule. 

Obviously, participation in the activity, 
special interest type of learning experiences 
was much greater for the group electing the 
more ambitious schedule. Fifty-five per cent 
of these forty students were so involved as 
compared to 12.5 per cent of the forty stu- 
dents in the regular program. 

At the end of the first semester, and then 
again at the end of the school year, compar- 
isons of grade-point averages were made. At 
the end of the first semester twenty-eight of 
the students carrying extra classes earned 
point averages higher than those earned by 
their counterparts who were carrying the 
regular program. For eleven pairs of stu- 
dents the opposite was true. Grade-point av- 
erages at the end of the year showed that 
for twenty-four pairs of students the advan- 
tage was in favor of the students carrying 
the extra period and for sixteen pairs the 
higher averages were earned by students in 
the regular program. 

The mean grade-point average for those 
students carrying the extra class period was 
2.42 at the end of the first semester and 2.38 
at the end of the academic year. For the 
group of students following the regular 
schedule, the grade-point average was 2.10 
both at the end of the semester and at the 
end of the year. The difference was .32 (or 
about one-third of a marking interval) at 
the end of the first semester and .28 at the 
end of the year. Statistical tests of these dif- 
ferences reveal that neither is significant at 
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the .o5 level of confidence. However, in less 
than ten cases in one hundred, when grades 
for the entire year are considered, could 
such differences have resulted from sampling 
errors. 

These results indicate that there is some 
reason to believe that, as a group, the stu- 
dents who participated in the extra-period 
program actually did better with respect to 
grade-point average than did the group fol- 
lowing the regular program. At least it 
seems reasonable to conclude that for this 
group of students, extra participation in the 
curriculum did not result in poor academic 
performance. 

It must be borne in mind that the results 
cited do not reveal any cause-and-effect re- 
lationship between programs and point av- 
erages. One must nct assume that the stu- 
dents carrying the extra work got better 
marks because they were carrying a heavier 
schedule. All that is known is that they ap- 
pear to have done better with reference to 
point averages than did the other students 
as a group. 

The apparent advantage in point average 
of the group of students taking the extra pe- 
riod may be explained partially by the fact 
that these students must have had stronger 
motivation than the other group of stu- 
dents had. This would be evident in their 
desire to elect what seems to be a heavier 
program. 

By way of summary, the evidence from 
this very limited study seems to indicate that 
the special interests of students can be 
served by the provision of extra periods so 
that students can complete the regular aca- 
demic preparation without its having an 
adverse effect upon academic performance. 
Further research should reveal whether the 
concept of what constitutes the normal 
scholastic load for high-school students 
should receive some revision in the minds of 
the school administrators and the school 
counselors. 





Obscenity, Censorship, & Youth 


By FREDERIC R. HARTZ 


If all mankind minus one were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person 
than he, if he had the power, would be jus- 
tified in silencing mankind.—JOHN STUART 
Mitt, “On Liberty” (1859). 


THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, private 
organizations concerned with the morality 
of literature are increasingly going beyond 
their legitimate function of offering to their 
members, and calling to public attention, 
opinion or instruction about books, and are 
in effect imposing censorship upon the gen- 
eral public. And since any kind of censor- 
ship infringes the principle of that consti- 
tutionally guaranteed freedom of the press 
which protects the free exchange of ideas 
in our country, it is imperative that the 
American people become informed of the 
issues. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press, with certain exceptions defined by 
law, are a part of our national heritage and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We are faced with a sticky problem. 
Can a literate, self-disciplined public 
decide what should or should not be 
read? Has the youth of today reached a 
level of sophistication which permits it 
to be discriminating in selecting appro- 
priate reading material? Should there 
be judicious censorship by duly consti- 
tuted agencies? This controversy has 
been debated in various arenas—from 
the smallest hamlet to the largest cities 
—and it has not been resolved. The au- 
thor has a definite viewpoint on this 
matter which may concur with or re- 
fute your own. He is circulation librar- 
ian at Rider College in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 





are accepted and defended by our courts. 
Official censorship and restriction of news in 
peacetime are considered typical of totali- 
tarian rather than of democratic states. 

There can be no quarrel with the right 
of a sectarian group to recommend to its 
own members that they abstain from the 
reading of books of which such group may 
disapprove for any reason whatsoever. How- 
ever, some decent literature committees, 
citizens committees, and decency crusades 
present a plan of action which goes beyond 
mere recommendations. The activity of 
such groups becomes vicious, at the point 
where they seek to impose upon members 
of the general public, who are not members 
of the special group, private standards of 
their own which differ substantially from 
the standards established and enforced by 
law. The fact that these groups may act 
from the best of motives cannot alter the 
fact that their attempt to impose such ex- 
tralegal standards is a clear infringement 
of the right of the reading public to select 
for itself what it will read. In a pluralist so- 
ciety, no minority group has the right to 
impose its own religious or moral views on 
other groups, through methods of force, co- 
ercion, or violence. 

Material is obscene if it makes a certain 
appeal to the viewer or reader. It is not suf- 
ficient that the material be merely coarse, 
vulgar, or indecent in the popular sense of 
those terms. Its appeal must be to prurient 
interest (i.e., inclined to lascivious thoughts 
and desires). The test is whether a work as 
a whole, judged by contemporary stand- 
ards, would appeal to the average man’s 
prurient interest. This test rejects the older, 
more inclusive view that a book was ob- 
scene if any part of it would corrupt not the 
average man but those most susceptible, 
such as youth. And herein is the problem. 
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The censors, and especially the precen- 
sors, seem totally to lack faith in the role of 
parents, the school, the church, and the li- 
brary; they would der~ certain books to 
adults because they may possibly be read by 
the young also. The effect is to reduce the 
adult population to reading only what is fit 
for children. The essential point of this 
matter is that most books are not basically 
designed for children or aimed at the juve- 
nile. A child old enough to understand or to 
be interested in these books—or the newspa- 
pers, for that matter—cannot be harmed by 
them. 

This view was most effectively stated by 
Judge Curtis G. Bok of Pennsylvania who, 
in a decision rendered on March 18, 1949, 
cleared a group of books of the charge of 
obscenity. 

Judge Bok said in part “. . . It will be 
asked whether one would care to have one’s 
young daughter read these books. I suppose 
that by the time she is old enough to wish to 
read them she will have learned the biologic 
facts of life and the words that go with 
them. There is something seriously wrong 
at home if those facts have not been met 
and faced and sorted by then; it is not chil- 
dren so much as parents that should receive 
our concern about this. I should prefer that 
my own three daughters meet the facts of 
life and the literature of the world in my li- 
brary than behind a neighbor's barn, for 1 
can face the adversary there directly. If the 
young ladies are appalled by what they 
read, they can close the book at the bottom 
of page one; if they read further, they will 
learn what is in the world and in its people, 
and no parents who have been discerning 
with their children need fear the outcome. 
Nor can they hold it back, for life is a series 
of little battles and minor issues, and the 
burden of choice is on us all, every day, 
young and old. Our daughters must live in 
the world and decide what sort of women 
they are to be, and we should be willing to 
prefer their deliberate and informed choice 
of decency rather than an innocence that 
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continues to spring from ignorance. If that 
choice be made in the open sunlight, it is 
more apt than when made in shadow to fall 
on the side of honorable behavior. . . .” 

In one best-selling novel after another, 
frank descriptions of sex with complete can- 
dor and realism appear with frequency. 
These trends appear in all media of public 
expression, in the kind of language used 
and in the subjects discussed by polite so- 
ciety, in pictures, advertisements, and dress, 
and in other ways familiar to all. Much of 
what is now acceptable would have shocked 
the community a generation ago. Today 
such things are generally tolerated whether 
we approve or not. 

Fortunately the situation has continued 
to improve with the years, and we seldom 
read currently, at any rate, of the Brooklyn 
superintendent of schools, or member of the 
board of education, who was stirred to the 
depths of his soul by the recitation in our 
public schools of such an immoral poem as 
Longfellow’s “The Building of the Ship.” 
His objection was based upon the fact that 
the ship was pictured as leaping “into the 
ocean's arms,” and that Longfellow went on 
to say: 

How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care! 

That there are many excellent books 
published that are undesirable for youth is 
undeniable. But as a general thing the 
young people are not attracted to these be- 
cause they are usually of the “heavy na- 
ture.” If, however, such a book is chosen, to 
take it away is only to whet curiosity and 
possibly emphasize the very thing that one 
wishes to soft-pedal. It all comes down to 
the fact that you can’t keep children in cot- 
ton wool. They come up against life in 
hundreds of ways and in many guises often 
worse than what they may read in books. 
There is greater danger in a false picture of 
life than in the admissions of certain true 
but disagreeable facts. 
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What is good literature, what has educa- 
tional value, what is refined information, 
what is good art, vary with individuals as 
they do from one generation to another. 
But a requirement that literature or art 
conform to some norm prescribed by an of- 
ficial or group smacks of an ideology for- 
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eign to our system. From the multitude of 
competing offerings, the public will pick 
and choose. What seems trash to one may 
have for others fleeting or even enduring 
values. 

The main test of a book is the personal 
one: how does it affect me? 


We Abolished Study Halls 


By James H. McGovwprick 
Delhaas High School, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Delhaas High School teachers—like 
teachers everywhere—have long expressed 
dissatisfaction with those horrors known 
as “study halls.” “I'd rather teach two 
classes than cover one study” was a com- 
mon refrain. 

Yet the teachers had to admit that study 
halls served a vital administrative function. 
An eight-period day practically ordained 
them. So, too, did the fact that the sciences 
needed their students seven periods a week 
in order to schedule labs. In Delhaas, Eng- 
lish is also a seven-period-a-week course 
and that compounded the problem. 

Robert P, Martin, then principal, had nu- 
merous conversations with the faculty. This, 
plus his own recollections, convinced him 
that study halls had to be changed. 

What to do about it? 

Martin decided to abolish them. 

Since scheduling would still leave stu- 
dents with periods during which they 
would have no regular class or lab, he 
needed a substitute. He instituted what 
Delhaas knows as “review periods.” A re- 
view period resembles a study hall in that 
it is composed of students who have no 
regular class or lab at that time. But simi- 
larity ends there. 

Review periods are composed of stu- 
dents who are having difficulty with the 


same subject: all students in a review sec- 
tion need help with the subject scheduled 
for review. The proctor is a teacher of that 
subject; frequently the students he has in 
review are students he has regularly in 
class. Unlike students in a study hall, those 
in a review section must devote their time 
to a specific subject. They may spend their 
time working on assignments given by their 
teachers. They may be given additional 
work; for example, foreign language re- 
views devote much time to vocabulary work. 
Too, there is an opportunity for students 
who need it to get additional individual 
help. 

Principal Martin said that “in a sense, 
these reviews were like scheduling students 
for an extra period a week in those sub- 
jects in which they have the most difficulty.” 

Results are two, according to Martin: 
first, teachers are happier with reviews 
than with study halls because they have a 
specific job to do in them—they’re teach- 
ing instead of just baby-sitting; second, the 
students seem to profit from them, grades 
are better. 

There is one disadvantage: scheduling 
is more difficult with reviews than with 
study halls. 

The balance: Martin said that he would 
never again schedule study halls. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
New Opportunities in Higher Education 


By GLENN D. WILLIAMS 


RECENTLY, AT AN INFORMAL PARTY, We 
were watching an episode of “Life with 
Father.” In the presentation, Robert 
Young’s TV daughter was insisting upon 
the right to attend a local “JC,” even 
though her parents had decided that she 
should go to the family alma mater. We 
continued to view the domestic battle for 
some time and finally one of the guests put 
into words the question written on several 
faces around the room. “What is a ‘JC’?” 

This inquiry might well have come from 
the majority of America’s families having 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The junior college is an established 
segment of the intricate scheme of 
higher education in America. Statistics 
will bear this out. The January, 1960, 
issue of The Junior College Directory 
names 677 junior colleges of all types 
with enrollments totaling 905,062. The 
total full-time equivalent for instruc- 
tors was 24,022. 

The junior college is concerned 
with all of the problems of higher edu- 
cation, and, in addition, has several 
problems which are peculiar to itself. 
One of these is interpretation—helping 
educational counselors in the schools 
and in other colleges to understand the 
place of the junior college in the total 
educational enterprise. In addition, 
high-school pupils and their parents 
should be given more adequate advice 
concerning the junior college as an en- 
tré into the field of higher education. 
The author feels that more missionary 
work on behalf of the junior college 
should take place in the high ‘olaale 
He is assistant professor of education 
at Eastern Illinois University in 
Charleston, Illinois. 





youngsters who are experiencing university 
admission difficulties either of an academic 
or a financial nature. The junior college 
and the opportunities it presents are gener- 
ally little known, and even less taken advan- 
tage of, by America’s school-going public. 
These people, who many times encounter 
barriers when they apply to a senior college 
for entrance, might profitably take a long 
look at America’s fastest developing institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

The two-year college promises to open 
new horizons, at a reduced cost, for the na- 
tion’s education-hungry populace. Bound- 
ing from two such institutions in 1902 to 
677 schools by 1960, it has already attracted 
almost one million of the nation’s youth to 
its doors. At the present time thirty-nine 
states have public two-year colleges and 
forty-four have private ones. Approximately 
one-eighth of all degree credit students are 
enrolled therein. The shaky beginnings of 
the two-year college, which were character- 
ized by inadequate staffing and substandard 
buildings, have given way to excellent facul- 
ties and modern, fully equipped structures. 
Two of our states, California and Florida, 
are planning to provide two-year facilities 
for over 75 per cent of all their lower divi- 
sion students. In spite of these facts, stu- 
dents in many areas of the nation ignore 
the economic and academic advantages of 
the junior college. They are simply never 
considered by high-school seniors who plan 
to continue their education. This is true 
even though more students than ever are 
competing for senior college seats at an ever 
increasing expense. 

The two-way squeeze of rising admission 
standards and rising costs promises not only 
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to swing the senior college door closed but 
to slap the lock on it. In the face of this 
two-headed monster, thousands of families 
are either making huge sacrifices or are dis- 
counting the idea of advanced education for 
their offspring. Other thousands are subject 
to a flurry of scurrying and string pulling all 
the way from grade 1 through high school, 
with much of the effort being unsuccessful. 

Many teen-agers and their parents fail to 
realize that the junior college has an excel- 
lent record of providing optimal guidance 
service, varied types of instruction to meet 
particular educational needs, and an envi- 
able record of preparing its students for 
transfer to senior schools. Despite comments 
pointing to the advantages of two-year col- 
leges, which emanate from such sources as 
the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation and Dr. James B. Conant, these insti- 
tutions open their doors each fall with a 
number of empty chairs. Because they lack 
information or because the prestige factor 
drives them toward a four-year institution 
or nothing, large numbers of college candi- 


dates continue to avoid the portals which 
are swinging wide in communities all over 
the nation. 


In addition to the verbal support men- 
tioned above, business corporations and sen- 
ior colleges alike have attested to the worth 
of two-year schools. Increasing evidence of 
this fact can be found in the daily papers. 
For instance, Stephens College, a residential 
junior college for women at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has received a grant of $160,300 from 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The grant, being 
awarded over a three-year period, will 
enable Stephens to initiate an experimental 
educational program to be known as the 
college house plan. The plan will inaugu- 
rate an experiment in developing new pat- 
terns for the use of residence facilities as 
centers for learning. Grants totaling 
$462,500 have been made by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation to help Michigan's three 
largest universities improve the preparation 
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of practicing and potential junior-college 
administrators. And in New York State the 
Corning Glass Works Foundation donated 
$2,250,000 toward the establishment of a 
new junior college. These are but a few of 
the financial contributions to junior-college 
growth and improvement that have been 
made by industry in the last decade. 

Senior institutions, in most cases, not only 
tolerate but welcome and support the jun- 
ior college as an important member of the 
higher education team. This attitude is 
characterized by Dr. David D. Henry, Presi- 
ent of the University of Illinois. He an- 
nounced recently that the Illinois University 
board of trustees has established seventy-five 
tuition-waiver scholarships for transfer stu- 
dents from junior colleges. These are 
awarded on the basis of superior scholar- 
ship and financial need. Many other uni- 
versities and colleges have established, or 
are in the process of establishing, such schol- 
arship opportunities. 

Fear of insufficient preparation for trans- 
fer to a four-year school appears to be 
groundless, yet many prospective students 
continue to avoid the junior college for this 
reason. Several studies show that students 
who transfer to a university after two years 
of junior-college preparation succeed as 
well as, and in many cases better than, those 
who complete their freshman and sopho- 
more years at a university. Typical of such 
findings are those recently published by 
Pine Manor Junior College in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. Teachers there discovered 
that 61 per cent of their pupils transfer to 
senior institutions and that 66 per cent of 
these students graduate with the degree 
they seek. Only 2 per cent of those making 
the shift drop out for academic reasons. 
Professional literature is replete with such 
findings. 

In addition to transfer credit, junior col- 
leges offer excellent facilities for particular 
types of instruction which lead to employ- 
ment not requiring four years of training. 
Technical courses of all kinds open possi- 
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bilities, heretofore unheard of, for the stu- 
dent who does not need or want a four-year 
degree in order to work in his chosen field. 
Junior colleges are providing a rebirth of 
hope for those “late bloomers” whose high- 
school records do not permit them to gain 
admittance to a university. In addition, 
many junior colleges are performing a “‘sal- 
vage function” for increasing numbers of 
individuals whose early schooling or late 
maturing has hindered the development of 
their academic potential to the fullest. 
Many high-school seniors are missing an 
important educational bet when they fail to 
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investigate nearby junior colleges or to con- 
tact the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for names of more distant institu- 
tions that can best serve them. Both public 
and private, these schools are dedicated to 
teaching, not research, and to doing the best 
possible job of guiding each student, 
whether or not he is in the upper third of 
his high-school class. 

These colleges offer excellent, convenient, 
lower cost education to all who prove 
worthy, and they can save thousands of stu- 
dents from the tragedy of being denied 
higher education. 


Quality Teaching 


As we in the teaching profession attempt to look 
back over the path we've trod, we can see many 
shining examples of successes we have achieved. But 
there is one light which continues to burn, but has 
yet to reach its peak of brilliancy. 

Reference is made, of course, to the light of 
quality in teaching. Although progress has been 
made in placing a better-trained, better-paid, more 
experienced teacher in every classroom, much re- 
mains to be done before we can sit back and 
breathe a sigh in recognition of the fact that we 
have a good teacher in every classroom. 

This is our main responsibility. As we plan 
ahead to more and better-equipped classrooms, 
special programs for the gifted, the pros and cons 
of content and method in teaching, the promotion 
of a legislative program, and the many and varied 
problems we will face in the next year, let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to this search for quality in ful- 
filling our responsibilities. 

As you evaluate the worth of what you have 
done, and are doing, you will want some kind of 
a set of standards to use. Many persons have ad- 
vanced their own ideas of the criteria to use in 
judging successful teaching. For what they are 
worth, here is a list of seven characteristics of such 
teaching: 

1. A successful teacher has a set of purposes, de- 


termined in part by the pupils, which give point 
and direction to her teaching. 

2. A successful teacher recognizes and acts upon 
the fact of individual differences among the chil- 
dren with whom she works. 

3. The successful teacher uses a wide variety of 
materials and resources to make her teaching more 
meaningful to the children. 

4. The successful teacher works toward the de- 
velopment of good, democratic human relationships 
in her classroom. 

5. The successful teacher works with the chil- 
dren in such a way that there is an inner motiva- 
tion to learn. 

6. The successful teacher recognizes the interre- 
latedness of all the experiences to which a child is 
exposed. 

7. The successful teacher continuously evaluates 
what she has accomplished, and uses the results to 
plan ahead. 

Knowing what are the standards of quality teach- 
ing will not make an individual a good teacher. But 
having a set of standards, and being willing to 
apply them . . . will help her become one. 

The criteria listed above are for your personal 
use, if you so desire. They are of a kind that lend 
themselves best to self-application.—GEraLp JACGcERS 
in Kentucky School Journal. 





A VOID IN LEADERSHIP 


By RUDOLPH SCHWARTZ 


DISPUTES BETWEEN SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION are legion and be- 
cause clear-cut distinctions between the pol- 
icy-making function of the latter and the 
executive function of the former are usually 
not sharply defined, some degree of conflict 
is not unexpected. In a democratic society, 
where power is diffused, some conflict may 
indeed be healthy, yet the repercussions of 
a prolonged deadlock have multiplier effects 
on community life far beyond the immedi- 
ate school situation. 

Unlike the scenes of many other educa- 
tional storms, the city of Jonesville is not a 
fast-growing part of suburbia. Though it is 
situated within one of the wealthiest coun- 
ties in the United States, it is not represen- 
tative of that wealth. Predominating among 
its substantial number of commuters are 
skilled workers rather than a business or 
professional class. There is no evidence of 
an exploding population, but rather a pro- 
nounced stability with the population to- 
day very nearly the same as twenty-five years 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is not a pleasant tale which we 
are about to unfold. We admit that it is 
depressing and frustrating. Why then 
publish it? My friends, CH is interested 
in many facets of the educational 
scene, reporting those experiences 
which will be of interest and value to 
its readers. The experience which is re- 
counted here is concerned with conflict. 
A certain amount of conflict is vital to 
the maintenance of a democratic bal- 
ance, but when this disturbance begins 
to seep down through the layered struc- 
ture of a school system, then untold 
harm may occur. The story is true; 
only the locale is fictitious. The author 
is a high-school teacher and resides in 
New York State. 





ago. The rate of increase in the school pop- 
ulation is smaller than most of the growing 
surrounding areas and there is relatively lit- 
tle space in which to expand. Thus the fre- 
quent setting of a fast-growing suburban 
community, straining at its seams for in- 
creased revenue with a tax revolt imminent, 
is not a major concern here. 

The failure in Jonesville and the reason 
why the writer feels the need to make this 
report is the absence of responsible leader- 
ship. This showed itself not only in failure 
to solve a problem satisfactorily, but in fail- 
ure to set the tone for an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the settlement of difficulties. The 
problems that Jonesville has developed are 
not atypical, but the rifts have been so bitter 
and involvement of all parties so intense 
that they merit study. 

A superintendent incapable of providing 
leadership and direction is harmful enough, 
but when a board is similarly weak and 
strongly divided, the basis is laid for con- 
flict. The present superintendent has been 
at the helm for two and one half years and 
the water has been constantly turbulent. 
Within a year it was evident that trouble 
was brewing and shortly thereafter the 
board was demanding a resignation. 

Not the least of the difficulties was the 
fact that the former superintendent, who 
had been chief executive for well over 
twenty-five years, still resided in the com- 
munity, and it was claimed by the new su- 
perintendent that his influence still domi- 
nated the board and some of the faculty. 

The board’s complaints were centered 
around the following points: the superin- 
tendent had demonstrated incapacity to run 
the schools, was inattentive to school de- 
tails, and was unable to communicate with 
his staff. On the last point one board mem- 
ber even suggested that there were certain 
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“ingrained” personality factors which 
caused this situation to exist. The superin- 
tendent’s defense was that the board had 
continuously gone beyond its policy-making 
function, preventing him from running the 
schools effectively. He argued that an exam- 
ple of this was the procedure of inviting sub- 
ordinates like building principals to board 
meetings and accepting their judgments in- 
stead of his. Furthermore, he maintained 
that his original three-year contract was 
terminated in its first year and replaced by 
a five-year contract. Certainly this implied 
board approval of his work. Tension 
mounted, words became stronger, and 
rather suddenly the superintendent was sus- 
pended three months prior to the end of the 
school year. The board in rather question- 
able proceedings had first tried to oust the 
superintendent, but he remained firm in his 
refusal to quit, maintaining among other 
points that he still had a long-term con- 
tract. 

Prior to his suspension it was apparent 
that communication had deteriorated be- 
tween the leader and his administrators. 
Personal differences would have sufficed to 
cause a serious rift, but they were intensi- 
fied by differences in educational philoso- 
phy, like questions of the value of ability 
grouping and activity periods during the 
school day. Differences were so great that 
even before the superintendent's suspen- 
sion, the high-school principal resigned say- 
ing that “no superintendent in his right 
senses would desire to stay in a position 
where he did not enjoy the confidences of 
his employers and could be happy—this 
would be too high a price to pay for security 
and money.” 

The board in one of its charges had been 
critical of the superintendent's failure to ob- 
serve his teachers properly and to establish 
a rapport with them. Though. these charges 
were denied, a subsequent faculty associa- 
tion poll revealed that 85 per cent of the 
teachers viewed the superintendent's return 
as untenable; by the end of the academic 
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year the attrition rate in the high-school 
staff exceeded go per cent—an unusually 
high figure. 

Community participation in school mat- 
ters had been modest prior to the emer- 
gence of the superintendent-school board 
problem. There was division as to the merits 
of expanding the local high school or build- 
ing a new one. However, after the suspen- 
sion, heated and strong community feeling 
developed. To one local group the superin- 
tendent became almost a “martyr,” the sym- 
bol of the underdog fighting for the people's 
education against a hostile board and a 
somewhat hostile staff. To another group 
his retention, in light of his demonstrated 
failures, was considered unthinkable. 
Though the split was so pronounced, what 
was remarkably apparent was the almost 
total absence of leading community figures 
to help heal the breach. Unfortunately dur- 
ing this period some poor public relations 
policies on the part of the board alienated 
some of the citizen groups. 

The dispute had at times come to the at- 
tention of the state department of education 
and on one occasion it sent one of its highest 
officials to help mediate, but to little avail. 
However one noteworthy observation 
emerged from this event, later sent as a 
communication by the state to the local 
board. The state official said he felt that the 
local board had exceeded its authority by 
constantly interfering in the superintend- 
ent’s administration of the school system 
and that some of the members put individ- 
ual interests above group interests to the 
detriment of the children of the commu- 
nity. 

By the end of the school year the super- 
intendent’s suspension had not been lifted 
and conditions had deteriorated. Counsel 
had been retained by both sides, and the 
case had been submitted to the state com- 
missioner of education for an official ruling. 
His eagerly awaited decision brought no 
settlement, but in effect intensified difficul- 
ties because he ruled that the superintend- 
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ent had been illegally suspended. His theory 
was that since the latter had been given a 
five-year contract, he was in effect equiva- 
lent to a teacher on tenure and could be 
suspended only after a hearing at which 
formal charges were presented. Since this 
was not the situation, the case could not be 
judged on its merits and the board's action 
in suspending the superintendent was 
deemed illegal. 

A formal hearing at which charges were 
preferred never got beyond the incipient 
stage. The few sessions had produced ill 
will, tension, and harmful name calling. A 
school board election which had been held 
a few months earlier had produced a board 
much more favorably disposed to the super- 
intendent’s cause, which materially affected 
the subsequent decision to drop all charges. 
This rather sudden action restored the su- 
perintendent to his position with all his 
previous rights and only minor modification 
in his contract. Under the supposed com- 
promise, which was lauded by both attor- 
neys, the chief executive in effect was given 
an additional three years to prove himself. 

As of this writing an uneasy school truce 
prevails in Jonesville. The staff, particu- 
larly in the high school, has been seriously 
depleted with a good number of the most 
capable teachers gone, replaced in the main 
by inexperienced teachers. The relations be- 
tween the superintendent and his adminis- 
trative staff remain strained and only the 
creation of a new post of associate superin- 
tendent, occupied by a well-regarded former 
teacher, has eased matters somewhat. Com- 
munity feelings, though subdued, are still 
voiced, particularly in letters to the editor 
of the local press; at its height the contro- 
versy received much publication in the 
pages of one of the nation’s most important 
newspapers. Many questions are still raised, 
particularly one concerning the termination 
of the superintendent’s original contract 
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and replacement of it by a five-year one— 
this in light of the fact that at the time an 
avowed majority of the board did not ap- 
prove of the superintendent's work, as man- 
ifested in the suspension order a short time 
later. 

What are the implications of this report? 
It shows the extent to which a community 
can suffer and have almost irreparable 
damage done to its schools. Obviously such 
a climate would be a deterrent to the at- 
traction of superior teachers and industry, 
which the city needs. 

It reflects upon the failure of all elements 
of the school and community, though they 
all claim they are working for the common 
good. Could more resolute action by the 
superintendent have averted a breakdown 
in communication? Could greater co-opera- 
tion by the administrators have provided a 
base from which to work more effectively? 
Could a more unified board have controlled 
public attacks by members upon each other 
and prevented leaks to the local press, cast- 
ing doubt on the integrity of all members? 
Could not a local citizens group, with per- 
haps justified grievances, have directed 
more energy and have been more articulate 
in genuinely trying to assist the board of 
education instead of fighting it? 

Critics of public education are not diffi- 
cult to find these days. They are ready to 
pounce on situations like that described in 
this report as evidence of the inability of lo- 
cal governments to run education effec- 
tively. To the extent that meaningful les- 
sons are not learned from the Jonesville 
story, local education does indeed run the 
risk of creating the seed of its own destruc- 
tion. The youth of this community will 
help in making the decisions of tomorrow. 
Both the school and the community have a 
responsibility in seeing that respect for the 
co-operative democratic process is encour- 
aged. 





A STUDY CLINIC 


Integrates Psychology with Study Skills 


By S. ALAN COHEN anp JOHN J. O'ROURKE, JR. 


WHY WAS THE sTUDY CLINIC at Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey, more successful than 
the usual school — gram? We suspect it was 
because the clinic used traditional teaching 
techniques as aids to learning, not as ends. 
In the clinic we set as our chief goal not the 
acquisition of subject matter, not even the 
improvement of study skills. We sought, in- 
stead, to release energy previously wasted 
on ego defense. By using individual coun- 
seling and group dynamics, we allowed stu- 
dents to gratify basic emotional needs, 
which released energy that could be reused 
for academic achievement. We actually ap- 
plied the theory that, given the chance, the 
individual will naturally seek to grow. Psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques gave the student 
the chance to grow; teaching techniques 
gave him the tools to grow. The teaching 
techniques included lectures, discussions, 
individual study, test taking, reading for 
speed and comprehension, outlining and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


We have been advised that this clinic 
was designed to help the college-bound 
student achieve academic success at the 
college level. In addition, presently en- 
rolled college students returned to the 
clinic for individual help and guid- 
ance. Through therapeutic techniques, 
each student analyzed his aptitudes, in- 
terests, critical thinking ability, and 
reading and study skills. The authors 
are convinced that a program such as 
this works. They directed the study 
clinic in the Fair Lawn Summer Cen- 
ter in New Jersey. During the regular 
academic year they are members of the 
faculty of Fair Lawn High School. 





organizing, demonstration, and home study. 

The therapeutic techniques we used in- 
cluded: 

(1) Teacher counselors who were, them- 
selves, relat.vely free from paralyzing fears 
and negative defense mechanisms that 
waste psychophysical energy. The teacher 
counselors were not defending themselves 
against their students. Instead, they used 
most of their energies to teach and to be- 
come personally involved with their stu- 
dents. 

(2) A therapeutic environment that 
was relatively free from threat; that ac- 
cepted the individual for what he was; that 
did not pressure the individual to mold 
himself into a preconceived concept of a 
good student; that allowed him the luxury 
of making choices, of making mistakes, and 
of experimenting with new types of prob- 
lem-solving behaviors. 

(3) Self-analysis of academic aptitudes 
and achievement, general behavior, and 
personality through individual counseling 
and psychological testing. 

(4) Group dynamics to promote insight 
into behavior, to test new behaviors, and to 
attack personal problems that sapped off 
psychophysical energy needed for academic 
growth. Students became intimately in- 
volved with their peers, their counselors, 
and inevitably their school. For many stu- 
dents this was the first time they had ever 
become so involved with people and with 
schoolwork. 

The study clinic integrated a course in 
methods of study with a psychological pro- 
gram geared to change human behavior— 
specifically, academic behavior. In such a 
program, students discovered: 
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(1) That adult human beings make mis- 
takes; even teachers make mistakes. 

(2) That all normal people fear failure 
to some degree. 

(3) That awareness of this fear of mis- 
takes is not enough. Awareness must be 
coupled with acceptance of fear in oneself. 

(4) That once we can accept fear in our- 
selves, we can accept other people’s ego de- 
fenses that result from similar fears, because 
what we can accept in ourselves, we can 
more easily accept in others. 

(5) That fear of making a mistake im- 
pedes academic achievement. The student 
tends to avoid changing his present study 
habits even when they are inefficient, be- 
cause he will not run the risk of trying new 
behaviors. Anything new is risky. 

(6) That knowing oneself is the first 
step in changing behavior, but introspection 
takes courage, Using lectures, demonstra- 
tions in perception, test interpretation, and 
self-analysis workbooks, we helped students 
analyze their own academic strengths and 
weaknesses. In groups and with individual 
counselors, they discussed how to perceive 
their strengths and accept their weaknesses. 
Once they could accept their shortcomings, 
they did not have to waste energy defending 
their deficiencies. Instead, they learned to 
use this energy to capitalize on their 
strengths and to improve their weaknesses. 

We measured the study clinic’s success by 
how much improvement occurred in stu- 
dents’ reading, taking notes, studying text- 
books, taking exams, handling vocabulary, 
getting along with peers and with teachers, 
and concentrating in the presence of dis- 
tractions. 

The study clinic recognized and accepted 
fear of failure or of making a mistake as 
natural to every person. In other words, the 
program offered a safe environment for stu- 
dents to experiment with new behaviors. 
To say that a failure or a mistake is a com- 
mon event is to miss the emotional content 
behind such a simple definition. Evaluating 
someone else’s behavior as a mistake does 
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not involve the same emotional experience 
as making the mistake. How easy it is for us 
to say, “He’s wrong.” It is far more difficult 
for us to say, “I am wrong,” and to act in- 
telligently upon this self-judgment. A mis- 
take, then, is a self-evaluation of behavior. 
Such a self-evaluation requires thought and 
insight. If the student feels comfortable 
enough to evaluate himself and find flaws 
in his behavior—if he is secure enough to 
discover by his own judgment that he has 
made a mistake—then he is free to try a dif- 
ferent behavior. This change in behavior is 
what educators call “learning.” 

When a student began the study clinic, he 
had many methods of meeting life situa- 
tions, particularly school situations. At the 
end of the course, if his perception was flex- 
ible enough to discover different methods 
of solving study problems, we say he 
learned. This flexibility showed itself after 
fear of making a mistake and fear of facing 
one’s own weaknesses were relieved by 
group dynamics and individual counseling. 

How did we know whether the student's 
perception of problem-solving methods ex- 
panded? We saw a difference in his behav- 
ior. He spoke with less anxiety. He behaved 
iess defensively. He communicated more ef- 
fectively. Pre- and post-testing scores on the 
CeT, Watson-Glazer, CMAT, CITIMM 
showed a difference in his academic behav- 
ior. 

The study clinic allowed students to see 
that more than one answer or approach to a 
problem is acceptable. The teachers had no 
right or wrong answers. All they asked was: 
“Did your decision work? If it did, use it. If 
not, why not try one of our methods?” 
Without the security of direction from au- 
thority, the old cry of “I'm confused!” be- 
gan to echo. A confused person has a difh- 
cult time making a decision. It is not the de- 
cision that is tough to make, but the clarifi- 
cation of the problems involved. These 
problems are, in part, centered around the 
fear of making the wrong decision, Once 
the students realized this, they were at least 
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aware of what they feared. And they found 
in group dynamic sessions that their peers 
felt the same fears. 

First they discovered what a mistake is. 
Then they realized that everybody is afraid 
of making mistakes. Finally, they realized 
that fear restricts perceptual flexibility and, 
as a result, limits the possibilities of behav- 
ior change (learning). 

Like adults, students tend to resist experi- 
ences that contradict the perceptions they 
have already formed about themselves. 
They resist change, instead of using their 
energy to find out what lies behind this re- 
sistance. Such resistance requires psycho- 
physical energy and takes the form of what 
is often called “negative defense mecha- 
nisms.” 

By using individual and group counsel- 
ing in conjunction with traditional teaching 
techniques, the clinic tried to break this pat- 
tern. Thus the energy used to defend estab- 
lished negative habits could be freed for 
more constructive behavior. It is this re- 
leased energy that generated such vast im- 
provements in academic achievement in the 
clinic. Average reading scores for 60 students, 
grades 10-14, jumped 2o percentile points 
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in four weeks. Students learned to concen- 
trate in situations not considered conducive 
to study. They reacted to tests as challenges, 
not as threats. Standardized test scores in- 
creased significantly for forty-eight students. 
College textbooks were approached with 
confidence. Students outlined, read, and 
mastered college texts in a third of the time 
previously needed. No longer afraid to 
“leave something out,” students took the 
time to listen to lectures and to write less. 
They accepted dull textbooks as they were, 
extracting what was necessary and drop- 
ping the previous excuse that the “book 
was poorly written.” 

Unfortunately, the study clinic was only a 
six-week program. As impressive as the re- 
sults were, we suspect that the behavior 
changes may not be as lasting as they could 
have been. We further suspect that the ob- 
servable results which suddenly occurred in 
the last days of the program were just the 
beginnings of more profound changes. Both 
suspicions point toward the value of the 
study clinic as a long-term program, either 
supplementing the regular  ten-month 
school program or as the core of a secondary 
school curriculum. 


Comments by Conant 


If I were to try to sum up the great difference 
between European and American tax-supported ed- 
ucation, I would say the difference is that the 
Europeans are committed to developing only two 
talents, and those quite extensively—the manipula- 
tive talent by one road (and very largely who will 
follow that road is determined by family tradition, 
something approaching a caste system, if you will), 
and the academic talent by another; that is, 
through the pre-university school. 

In the United States we have developed a system 


of schools which in many communities, but not all, 
are concerned with developing a great range of 
capabilities, each according to his own talents. 

These two big differences, it seems to me, go 
fundamentally to the present controversy over the 
structure of American public education and what 
should be done about it. I believe that it is possible 
to develop in one school the variety of talents char- 
acteristic of any student body and to do justice to 
them ali—James B. Conant in the North Central 
Association Quarterly. 





Grouping Practices in Junior High 


By M. DALE BAUGHMAN anp DAVID SCHOONMAKER 


“How CAN WE GROUP FOR OPTIMUM 
ACHIEVEMENT?” the question considered at 
the Illinois Regional Drive-In Conferences, 
was discussed at nine different centers 
throughout the state of Illinois in the fall of 
1959. Approximately eight hundred teach- 
ers and administrators plus a few laymen 
met in either daytime or evening sessions 
between October 24 and November 7 to 
share their thinking on this topic. The re- 
ports from these meetings show a wide vari- 
ance in practice, but much similarity in the 
questions being raised. 


Heterogeneous Grouping v. 
Ability Grouping 

The first topic, heterogeneous v. ability 
grouping, was discussed by every section. In 
general there was acceptance of ability 
grouping as the best means now available 
for meeting individual instructional needs 
of pupils in classes. Since the range of 
achievement among pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades may vary from the fourth- 
grade level to the tenth-grade level, it was 
felt that grouping by ability narrows the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The first author is associate professor 
of education, es y= of Illinois, 


and consultant, Junior High School As- 
sociation of Illinois; and the second 
is principal, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois. 

The questions with which the article 
deals are: Why group? How group? 
Where group? How evaluate pupil 
progress in grouping? As you will read- 
tly find out, the issue of heterogeneous 
v. ability grouping is tricky. We cannot 
resolve the issue until we raise and dis- 
pose of many other questions. It’s like 
opening one door that leads to a maze. 





range to where maximum pupil achieve- 
ment is possible. According to some reports, 
ability grouping stimulates groups and indi- 
viduals to excel, accustoms the superior stu- 
dents to intensive mental activity, relieves 
the student with lesser ability from embar- 
rassment by his peers, and makes possible 
the adjustment of the curriculum io the in- 
dividual’s needs. 

There were divided opinions as to 
whether homogeneous grouping is demo- 
cratic; whether homogeneous grouping 
gives opportunity for experience in leader- 
ship as well as “followership”; whether ho- 
mogeneous grouping fosters superegos and 
arrogance among the bright children and 
places a social stigma on the less bright chil- 
dren which adds to their feeling of inferior- 
ity; whether the teachers, as well as the chil- 
dren, can do their best work without the in- 
spiration and challenge of a wide range of 
abilities; whether parents, particularly 
those of the lower achieving students, are 
ready to accept homogeneous grouping, and 
(in defense of the status quo) whether we 
are jumping into grouping because of a 
scare philosophy. 


Upon What Bases Are Learning 
Groups Determined? 


In practice all grouping has followed 
whatever procedures the administration has 
deemed feasible and possible. Some junior 
high schools are still heterogeneously 
grouped except for that which is done by 
the teacher within the classroom. Others 
have grouped students only around such in- 
terests as band, choral music, art, or other 
subjects in an activity or elective program. 
Due to the many problems of individual 
scheduling, across-the-board grouping by 
homerooms is more prevalent than subject- 
matter grouping. In most situations first 
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steps in ability grouping were intended to 
help the slow-achieving students or provide 
for the academically talented. Thus, three 
levels of ability are most commonly used 
with the achievement range in each level 
approximating two years. 

In spite of the varieties in vogue, the con- 
sensus seemed to favor ability grouping in 
the academic subjects, but heterogeneous 
grouping in homeroom and all other sub- 
jects. While this plan is a compromise, it 
seems to meet many of the objections to 
grouping and, at the same time, offers op- 
portunities for adjusting the level of work 
in English, social studies, mathematics and 
science to the understanding of the pupils 
and to their ability to achieve. 

It was recognized that any attempt at ad- 
justing the curriculum to each pupil's needs 
would require more intimate knowledge 
about each child, a closer home and school 
understanding, more assistance in schedul- 
ing to meet these needs, and increased 
budgetary expenditures. In view of the 
many problems and misunderstandings it 
was frequently recommended that both 
community and the teaching personnel 
should be brought together in the earliest 
stages of planning. 

Administrative considerations must al- 
ways be tailored to meet the readiness or re- 
actions of the community. A public rela- 
tions plan that gives undistorted informa- 
tion to the public is of utmost importance 
to any attempt at reorganizing the curricu- 
lum on the basis of students’ abilities. If the 
request comes from the community, there 
can be little doubt about its initial accept- 
ance. In addition to the customary leader- 
ship which administrators must give to the 
professional staff, the procurement of cer- 
tain special services in testing, guidance, 
and counseling, and special materials or 
tools to facilitate learning at different levels 
was deemed advisable. The careful place- 
ment of pupils, the judicious assignments of 
teachers, and the building of a schedule of 
classes to meet the needs of individual stu- 
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dents were recognized as the administrators’ 
most important duties. It is through these 
organizational tasks that the ultimate ob- 
jectives of grouping are realized, or not re- 
alized. 

Because of the teacher’s strategic posi- 
tion, he must be included in all matters of 
grouping, guidance, counseling, regroup- 
ing, subject reorganization, appraisal, pa- 
rental understanding, and public relations. 
Grouping of students within each class by 
the teacher was considered desirable regard- 
less of the make-up of the class or the organ- 
ization of the school. Larger time blocks and 
the formation of classroom interest groups 
were cited as helpful techniques for know- 
ing students and meeting their needs. Good 
teachers will help boys and girls to estab- 
lish desirable goals for themselves and will 
work with parents to show them how they 
can help. 

Multiple criteria are essential in analyz- 
ing the pupil’s ability. The following is a 
composite list of those factors which have 
been used in different schools: 

(1) The plans and long-term goals of 
the pupil, and his parents’ acceptance of 
these goals. 

(2) The pupil’s past academic record. 

(3) The pupil’s growth pattern as re- 
vealed by standardized achievement tests 
over the years. 

(4) A summary of the results of mental 
ability tests the pupil has taken. 

(5) A summary of teacher opinion over 
the years. 

(6) The pupil’s physical and emotional 
characteristics, including his “initiative- 
gumption quotient.” 

(7) The pupil’s chronological age. 

(8) The pupil’s reading ability. 

(9) Indications from tests or other 
sources that show aptitude or interest. 

(10) Consideration of the personality of 
the teacher with whom the child will be 
placed. 

Due to the many intangible, subjective 
factors which may enter into placement in 
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groups or which may alter a pupil's attitude 
after placement, movement from group to 
group, or level to level, should remain flex- 
ible. Frequently, low achievers have high 
potential ability which can be brought into 
being by the challenge of more interesting 
work. For these as well as for others, imme- 
diate transfer to.another level of work may 
be very desirable. As a general rule, low- 
achieving students should be placed in 
smaller than average classes. Regular peri- 
odic evaluations and reconsideration of all 
grouping factors to determine adequacy of 
placement seems to be a vitally necessary 
part of the procedure. 


How Can We Best Appraise, Report, and 
Record Pupil Progress Under an 
Ability Grouping Plan? 


The belief that “any child who does his 
best deserves to pass” has made it very difh- 
cult for school people to think in terms of 
“pass what?” Under ability grouping it be- 
comes abundantly clear that what the stu- 
dents are passing has to be identified. There 
are many convictions that the slow learner 
should not be discouraged by low marks. 
Perhaps there are as many people who hold 
that the talented student must not be pe- 
nalized by lower grades due to the competi- 
tion that he finds in the high-level group. 
Actually some instances were reported 
where parents have requested that excel- 
lent students be placed in medium groups 
where they could get better marks and 
thereby enhance their chances of a scholar- 
ship to coliege. 

One rather simple suggestion was to give 
marks that maintained the student in the 
approximate class standing that he would 
have made in a normally heterogeneous 
group. This would mean that the talented 
students would get A’s and B’s, that the av- 
erage group would get the B’s and C’s, and 
that the low achievers would get the C’s and 
D's plus a few failures. If the homerooms 
were not grouped according to ability, a 
normal distribution of grades would result. 
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This has a further advantage of being ac- 
cepted and understood. 

Other suggestions offered slightly differ- 
ent forms of a so-called dual system of grad- 
ing. One school gives the full range of 
grades at each ability level, but devotes the 
highest, the middle, and the lowest levels by 
subnumbers as follows: A,, B,, C,, D,; A2, 
B,, C,, D,; As, Bs, C3, Ds. 

Two schools use a dual system similar to 
the one above except that the numbers 
were 1 to 5 and indicated the effort of the 
student. Each number of these effort grades 
had five descriptive statements to clarify its 
meaning. 

One large, new junior high school uti- 
lizes double-grade plan using letter grades 
for both. One grade is given for compara- 
tive achievement based on broad standards 
of what is expected of students generally on 
that grade level. Then a personal achieve- 
ment grade is given, which indicates what 
each individual has been able to achieve 
with the materials given to him, regardless 
of the grade level of the material. The 
honor roll is based on the students’ personal 
achievement grades. 

One school system uses a job-analysis plan 
which was inaugurated after a ten-year 
study in which every educational task from 
grades one through twelve was analyzed 
and goals set up. These goals are listed on 
the report card and checked as to capabil- 
ity in all specified areas each grading pe- 
riod. This check system is also accompanied 
by a letter grade. 

Appraisal of work for optimum achieve- 
ment should include teacher evaluation re- 
sulting from standardized tests and the stu- 
dent's evaluation of his own work. The 
standards that the student accepts are those 
by which he lives. Training in the recogni- 
tion of this responsibility is an important 
part of everyone's education. 

Reporting on achievement under ability 
grouping requires (1) that pupils under- 
stand the method of grading and reporting 
progress; (2) that parents are oriented to the 
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plan of marking and are given a factual 
picture on how their child performs in re- 
lationship to his ability and to the achieve- 
ment which is expected of his grade level; 
and (3) that the staff has evidence to sup- 
port each appraisal. Reporting may need 
to be done through conferences as well as 
through report cards. 

Recording of pupil achievement would 
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have to be related to the grades and stand- 
ards which have been accepted over the 
years. Deviations from these practices or ex- 
planations of new concepts would be a rela- 
tively simple matter, but only after other 
decisions have been made. Standardizing 
these records for college entrance purposes 
is quite another matter, which was not con- 
sidered by this conference. 


JD—The Teacher’s Role 


This led our staff to summarize the qualities in 
a teacher that promote decency and discourage de- 
linquency: 

1. He helps children to become understanding 
persons by treating them with understanding. 
Stated conversely, he realizes that socially acceptable 
behavior is never taught to children by severe 
punishment. 

2. He knows that children are merciless with 
teachers who appear weak. He has mastered the art 
of being firm and kind, of being friendly without 
being chummy. He issues orders with a smile; he 
exerts authority without being punitive or requir- 
ing submission. Thus he helps develop wholesome 
attitudes toward authority. 

3. He inspires confidence by a _ business-like 
competence. His dress is neat, his room orderly, his 
voice well-modulated; and he is sparing with words. 

4. He sees each child as an individual and makes 
provision for the child's growth at a rate commen- 
surate with his capacities. He reduces tension by 
undue competition and emphasis on marks; he 
adopts realistic standards for slow children so that 
these young people are freed from the fear of fail- 
ure and the concomitant desire to retreat from 
learning. 

5. He treats all pupils with equal consideration. 
He encourages friendly relationships among chil- 
dren. He shows his respect for the dignity of the 
individual by providing opportunity for every child 
to secure .. . success through sustained effort. 

6. He has ideals which he transmits to the chil- 
dren he meets. 


7. He gives support to children facing conflicts 
and obstacles. He tries to provide a healthful emo- 
tional climate in which children are given a sense 
of belonging and recognition. 

More and more we are coming to believe that 
emotional disturbance and a blurred sense of values 
are at the root of delinquency. If this is true, teach- 
ers need help in their effort to establish rapport 
with children, to teach them, to understand them. 
Much that is required cannot go on when the 
teacher is sharing responsibility with thirty or 
thirty-five other children. 

We cannot solve these problems simply by add- 
ing specialized personnel and increasing the teach- 
er'’s load. Specialized personnel is essential, but it 
must not be provided at the expense of the teacher 
or of teaching. Moreover, the school that is aloof 
from the community and community forces cannot 
discharge its full responsibility as a personality- 
developing institution. 

Much progress has been made by the schools, 
but delinquency most often springs from forces 
outside the school. Parents and community cannot 
leave delinquency on the doorstep of the school 
and walk away hoping that it will be properly 
handled. The co-ordinated effort of all is needed so 
that every youth will feel there is a significant place 
for him in his social world; that every adolescent 
will have an opportunity to exercise his intelligence 
and growing maturity in socially significant and 
desirable ways; and that every adolescent will have 
an opportunity to learn to live constructively and 
productively —W111AM H. Bristow in Education. 
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Processing Manual: a Pictorial Workbook 
of Catalog Cards (LC61-15899) by ALTHEA 
Contey Heratp. Teaneck, N.J.: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press, 1961. 
88 pages, $6.00 (10 per cent discount 
on order of five or more). 

“Simplicity is the theme of this manual” be- 
gins the author in her preface. What a bless- 
ing for the innumerable school and college li- 
brarians, as well as those in small libraries, who 
have too few uninterrupted moments for their 
time-consuming, “back-of-the-scenes” work. This 
statement, alone, bespeaks the authority and 
knowledgeable experience of the author of this 
manual, Even among experts, the subject of 
cataloguing can too quickly become fraught 
with a confusing welter of detail and differences 
of opinion in spite of well-established rules. 

Professionally trained librarians who can 
master this problem are, at present, unfortu- 
nately too few, so the processing is often dele- 
gated to nonprofessionals, who must be trained 
and supervised carefully. Too much has to be 
learned too soon, and the best means is a pic- 
torial workbook of catalogue cards such as this. 
Here is shown, at a glance, the procedure for 
making catalogue cards. Thus, by the elimina- 
tion of reading, discussing, and interpreting 
complicated directions, both time and money 
can be saved. This manual can be placed di- 
rectly in the hands of processors and typists for 
their ready reference and instruction, after 
whatever revision and explanation the cata- 
loguer may deem necessary to suit the particular 
library. Not only the use of color, but also the 
blank spaces at convenient intervals and at the 
end greatly facilitate these changes or revisions 
which are inevitable if a catalogue is already 
set up. The painstaking accuracy and thoughtful 
testing evidenced here warrant confident adop- 
tion of the manual for a library being estab- 
lished. 

This businesslike, well-organized manual can 
be useful in many ways, including the orienta- 
tion of the users of the catalogue. The general 
directions alone, though prepared especially for 
the processing staff as a simple textbook, will 
prove helpful to catalogue users, as will the nu- 
merous sample cards with identifications and 
explanations. 

Attractive and sturdy, this book will endure 
endless handling, the covers being of flexible, 
maroon plastic and the paper of good quality. 


This reviewer recommends the manual heartily 
for complete adoption or adaptation, for after 
a study of various similar publications and the 
preparation of two, this one seems particularly 
uncomplicated and usable. Details wisely 
omitted can be easily supplied with this as a 
framework. 
HELEN M. ETzkorn 


Public School Administration (2d ed.) by 
CALVIN GRIEDER, TRUMAN M. Pierce, and 
WILuiAM Everett ROSENSTENGEL. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1961. 642 
pages, $8.00. 

This book is a good textbook for an intro- 
ductory course in general school administration 
for students aspiring to become superintendents 
of schools or school principals. It sets forth 
desirable principles, practices, and procedures 
in modern public school administration; it pro- 
vides numerous examples of techniques to guide 
a superintendent or a principal in arriving at 
decisions; and it points up the progress of pub- 
lic school administration toward professionali- 
zation. 

Though the authors have placed major em- 
phasis upon the administration of local school 
districts, they have attempted to present a com- 
plete picture of administrative situations en- 
countered in the educational system, in general, 
in the United States. The importance of wide- 
spread professional and lay co-operation in 
policy making and management is constantly 
emphasized as the keystone of sound democratic 
administration. The point of view steadily ad- 
vanced in this book is that administration, 
properly conceived, must be focused upon what 
goes on in the schools. The subject matter of 
school administration is complex because the 
educational process is complex. Inasmuch as 
school administration concerns itself with hu- 
man elements (children, parents, teachers and 
other employees, the community in general, the 
board of education, local, state, and national 
levels of government) and material elements 
(money, buildings, grounds, equipment, and 
instructional supplies), it must also concern it- 
self with ideas, curriculums, courses of study, 
methods, principles, laws, and regulations, com- 
munity desires and needs, and so on. Relating 
these “parts” to the “whole”—a school system— 
is a challenge to the highest administrative 
capacity, knowledge, and skill. The authors have 
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contributed much to an understanding of the 
complexity of this challenge for the school ad- 
ministrator. 

The book is well organized into eight major 
divisions embracing the organization of public 
education, leadership in educational adminis- 
tration, administration of the instructional pro- 
gram, administration of special services, pupil 
personne! administration, financial and business 
administration, school plant administration, and 
school-community relations. Topics for study 
and discussion along with selected references 
are included at the end of each chapter to pro- 
vide the reader with additional applications of 
the principles discussed in the text and to en- 
courage him to explore further the processes 
and knowledge pertaining to school adminis- 
tration. 

Howarp F. BoLpEN 


United Nations Plays and Programs (rev. 
ed.) by ArLeen Fisher and Otive Rape. 
Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 1961. 285 pages, 
$4.00. 

Necessarily didactic, the fifteen UN plays by 
Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe dramatize rather 
compellingly the humanity of the UN. Children 
from needy nations appear at the UN offices 
with thanks for blackboards, tents, powdered 
milk, medicines—impressing even a reporter 
wisecracking for an angle. To a tax-tired father, 
a poll taker reveals that the world has a billion 
illiterates and hungry people; and for that, 
UN assistance costs each American the stagger- 
eringly small sum of 75 cents a year. 

Imagination is shared by the UN—and by 
these clever short plays—five to fifteen pages 
long. Among the most heart-punching is “The 
Story of a Well,” in which a Mexican village, 
through friendly young South Americans, re- 
covers clean water and godly spirit. 

Some of the plays are sprightly and symbolic 
(Alice in Puzzleland, Invasion from the Strato- 
sphere, and Of Gods and Men)—directed to 
children of ten to sixteen. Others carry stories 
for justice, to prick even tough hides of social- 
studies classes or P.T.A.-weary audiences: Let 
There Be Read, What Happened in Egypt, and 
Skills to Share. 

Cavalcade of Human Rights acquaints au- 
diences with liberators beginning with Hammu- 
rabi, and presenting such champions for law, 
justice, and mercy as Simon, Lord Pembroke, 
Jefferson, the Jacobins, Wilberforce, and Hit- 
ler’s conquerors. 

By such pageantry are patriotism and justice 
fed. 
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Shorter program materials in the Fisher-Rabe 
volume can be used as recitations, choral read- 
ings, and songs. Notes on production and cast- 
ing will help adapters educate communities con- 
cerning the power and the future of UN agen- 
cies. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


Educational Television Guidebook by 
Puitiep Lewis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1961, 238 pages, $4.95. 
Despite the last decade’s plethora of writing 

regarding educational television, this is the first 
time that the topics treated have been pulled 
together in one convenient reference volume. 
This resulted from “an urgent requirement to 
assemble a great deal of information and to 
make it available in easy-to-use form for the 
benefit of educators and those who would have 
to make the decisions on use of ETV equipment 
and teaching techniques.” 

The information referred to deals predomi- 
nantly with basic television systems, television 
equipment and accessories, and equipping build- 
ings for television. The Electronic Industries 
Association sponsored the project and wisely 
retained as the author Philip Lewis, who has 
had considerable experience with most facets 
of E-TV and I-TV. 

The chapter on closed-circuit TV treats this 
aspect more thoroughly than any other en- 
countered by the reviewer. 

In addition, some consideration is given to 
personnel and programing. Readers should note 
that the personnel listed is for an E-TV station 
that has been in successful operation for several 
years and is not necessarily a standard for all 
operations. Otherwise, one might be deterred 
and discouraged. 

Further, there are several plus values in the 
special features included in the guidebook: 
(a) This is essentially a technical book written 
in a nontechnical style and the 100 simplified 
illustrations contribute greatly to this end. (b) 
Sample equipment lists and prices for various 
types of installations are included. (c) Two very 
valuable check lists for vlanning TV stations 
are in the supplementary resources. (d) The 
nine case studies provide a representative cross 
section of actual installations in use. (¢) The 
appendix includes helpful reference material 
by way of a glossary, selected bibliography, and 
a list of organizations associated with educa- 
tional television. 

It is an excellent book for the objectives 
stipulated in the foreword. 

E. GLEN FULKERSON 
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Teach with Television: a Guide to In- 
structional TV by LAWRENCE F. CosTELLo 
and Greorct N. Gorpon. New York 22: 
Hastings House Publishers, Inc., 1961. 
192 pages, $5.50. 

In Teaching with Television Dr. Gordon and 
Mr. Costello have corralled a great deal of per- 
tinent information about instructional televi- 
sion. They tell you about necessary equipment, 
desirable staff, how to prepare instructional 
telecasts, and how to utilize and to evaluate 
them. It would be valuable chiefly as a resource 
book. Like television itself, it is excellent in 
demonstrating. It does well what educational 
broadcasters have come to call “telling and 
showing.” 

Unfortunately, like much instructional tele- 
vision, the book never rises above the telling 
and showing level. While one does not neces- 
sarily expect great enthusiasm from writers in 
any particular field, one does expect a warm 
and friendly attitude toward it. One wonders 
how two people, who obviously know the whole 
area of instructional broadcasting, can be so 
coldly analytical about it. Instructional tele- 
vision is exciting. It has great potentialities in 
concomitant learnings, in attitude building, in 
broadening the horizon of the viewer. These 


plus values do not exist in the television world 
of the writers. Good television instruction is 
imaginative and inspired. A significant book on 
television instruction should have these same 
features. 

This complete objectivity has given the writ- 
ing a reference book quality. It is truly a good 
place to find the answers. And they are ex- 
pressed in nontechnical, nonpedagogical lan- 
guage. The writing is simple, clear, and succinct. 
The technician, however, would be happier in 
using the book as a guide to television teaching 
than would the person who works in the area of 
programing. And high-quality programing is 
pretty vital to television teaching. 

MARGARET C. TYLER 


Learning and Human Abilities: Educa- 
tional Psychology by Herpert J. Kiaus- 
MEIER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. 562 pages, $7.50. 

Dr. Klausmeier has written a very good text- 
book for the one-semester college course in 
educational psychology. This course has had its 
difficulties. There seems to be little opposition 
to its existence; most agree that a basic course 
in the psychology of learning and the learner 
should be valuable to anyone preparing to 
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teach, but there is much controversy about how 
to teach the course in a way best to insure ob- 
taining the desired results. 

My first reaction to Dr. Klausmeier’s book 
was that it is a sound basal text; the teacher of 
educational psychology should find it a source 
book with a wealth of material to add substance 
and depth to his course. The author's attempt 
to give logical organization and understanding 
to the varieties of learning is meaningful. In 
too many texts, learning is dealt with in detail, 
but the core meaning of the term is left un- 
defined and poorly analyzed. 

Dr. Klausmeier begins by defining three dis- 
crete learning situations: cognition, psychomo- 
tor, and affective. He then deals with the avail- 
able research material and concepts applicable 
to successful teaching in each of the three types 
of learning. The organization is good and the 
presentation is never superficial. Chapter 14, 
“New Settings and Concepts for Learning,” is 
an adequate brief treatment of several of the 
newer teaching aids, including television, elec- 
tronic equipment, teaching machines, and teen 
teaching method. 

Part IV on “Evaluation and Measurement” 
is, in the judgment of this reviewer, guilty of 
the same shortcomings as are usually present in 
short surveys of this field found in most educa- 
tional psychology textbooks. This reviewer has 
always believed that evaluation and measure- 
ment contribute scientific concepts to the art of 
teaching and as such he desires more nearly 
complete treatment. Measurement concepts are 
significant and crucial to the profession of 
teaching and deserve a more comprehensive 
treatment including a course separate from edu- 
cational psychology. Dr. Klausmeier has done as 
much as anyone in trying to condense this ma- 
terial into three chapters, but the net result is 
a superficial treatment which contrasts sharply 
with the treatment in depth as provided in the 
first three parts of this excellent textbook. 

The strengths of this book as a text may be 
listed thus: 

(1) The writing style is clear and concise, but 
never oversimplified. The reader will find that 
the book will demand careful reading. 

(2) Key ideas are identified and boxed to em- 
phasize their importance. 

(3) Suggested further readings at the ends of 
chapters are well selected. 

(4) The questions provided at the ends of 
chapters are unusually weil selected and avoid 
busywork activity. 

In summary, this is an admirable book of its 
kind which deserves ranking among the best 
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four or five available to the educational psy- 
chology instructor. 
S. Trevor HADLEY 


Journeys into America (2d ed.) by ARNo 
Jewett, Marion EpMAN, RUTH SCANELL, 
and Paut McKee, 662 pases, $4.36; Ad- 
venture Bound (2d ed.) by ARNO JEWETT. 
MARION EDMAN, and Paut McKee, 630 
pages, $4.28. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1961. 

The stories in Journeys into America and 
Adventure Bound have been written by Ameri- 
can and foreign authors. They picture many dif- 
ferent parts of our land—the settled East, the 
open country of the West, the North, and the 
South. Characters in the stories reveal some- 
thing of the variety of the people in our nation. 
Some are from “old stock”; others are immi- 
grants. Some speak standard English; others use 
local dialect. All reveal new interests and aid 
in building a knowledge and understanding of 
what occurs beyond our own country. 

The books aim to promote the specific needs 
and pleasures of the average student and to 
afford boys and girls the opportunity to read 
materials familiar to them through everyday ob- 
servations and experiences. Journeys into 
America is divided into ten units; Adventure 
Bound, into nine units. Each is concerned with 
a concentration of information on a specific 
phase of literature familiar to the reader. Sev- 
eral units relate to our American heritage and its 
association with the outside world. Each unit is 
divided into chapters which treat more specific 
aspects of the unit. Instructional material de- 
signed to lead to comprehension gives the stu- 
dent a stimulus to put to use what he has learned 
to read, thereby providing an opportunity for 
personal thought. 

The illustrations, which are of two types (in- 
terpretative and photographs) present a broad 
scope or suggest some phase of the content of 
the units to enrich the pupil's artistic and lit- 
erary experiences. A detailed biography of each 
author enables the reader to come nearer to the 
author's tastes, mind, and thoughts which re- 
flect rich experiences and profound imagina- 
tion. 

The material chosen is enriched by discus- 
sions and use of other techniques. The varied 
and challenging exercises strengthen the weak 
pupil and challenge the stronger to save many 
hours of planning. Reading tables, graphs, and 
charts aid in teaching major figures in litera- 
ture. The topic, “Getting Acquainted with Mag- 
azines,” is of value in research exercises and in 
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stimulating student reading of worth-while pe- 
riodicals. 

These texts have been composed to aid 
pupils in developing a comprehensive view of 
good literature from an analytical study of 
specific works toward a consideration of the 
broad principles and techniques of literature. 

ELIZABETH GURINSKI 


Counseling in Secondary Schools by JouN 
W. LoucHary. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. 153 pages. $3.00. 
High-school counseling is increasingly be- 

coming a specialized profession. Fortunately 
this compact book helps span the gap between 
counseling theory and the perplexing situations 
counselors face. Both practicing counselors and 
counselors in training should find the author's 
viewpoints clearly consistent with present-day 
problems. 

The author’s central theme proposes that 
counselors need a realistic frame of reference 
for most effective counseling. Taking a com- 
munications theory approach, he says secondary 
school counseling should be basically concerned 
with helping the individual define, understand, 
and accept his current status. This important 
point stresses maximum communication in 


minimum counseling time. He touches upon 
the important aspect of semantics and especially 
emphasizes that counselors attempt to obtain 
“feedback” from counselees as a check on ac- 
curacy of communication. Two chapters dwell 
upon important, but basic, skills: acceptance, 
restatement, clarification, summary, reassurance, 
interpretation, advice, and rejection. He pre- 
pares the reader for the task by giving a gen- 
eral perspective of the counseling interview 
through typescripts and comments. 

The chapter on “Frequent Counseling 
Tasks” is one of the most applicable. Here, the 
author stresses that counselors must develop 
basic rationales in approaching certain taskr. 
He helps ease their burden by suggesting 
pointers on information giving, test interpre- 
tation, hostility during counseling, referrals, 
and parent conferences. Lest the reader be 
lulled into the impression that a counselor's 
duties are only counseling, he includes two 
chapters on noncounseling responsibilities, such 
as group guidance, scheduling, and research, 
which implement effective counseling. 

The author has accurately witnessed high- 
school counseling and provides surprisingly 
practical examples and approaches. 

Joun A. AXELSON 
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= THE HUMANITIES TODAY = 


A Thinking Student’s Test 


All too often final examinations for seniors in 
high-school composition classes involve verbal 
technology that need concern only the special- 
ist. These tests hammer away at fine points of 
written expression, although written expression 
is only one phase of communication. They fol- 
low courses which reward the student who has 
shown some mastery of grammar in earlier years 
by teaching him the names of all the bones in 
the skeleton of written English. How exciting 
and practical, especially for the student who in- 
tends to major in Latin in college! 

A far more realistic approach for seniors, it 
seems to me (again presupposing a fair com- 
mand of the basic skills), is found in a test that 
measures the student’s awareness of a larger 
segment of the communications process. An 
example of such an examination follows. Drawn 
up by Lawsence Niblett, English department 
head at Mackenzie High School, Detroit, this 
test gives the student a chance to examine his 
role in a culture that encourages selling through 
hypocrisy, chauvinism, and sloganeering. Fur- 
thermore, unlike the typical final for a tradi- 
tional English course, this one demands critical 
thinking instead of brute memorization. 


I. Read the imaginary assembly speech below: 
LOVE KIDS, HATE COMMIES 


Arf, Arf, Arferinoes! [The assembly speaker who 
has run on stage wearing a large Lassie head, com- 
plete with mane, now removes the mask.] Grrr-r-r, 
arf, arf . . . Arferinoes! Hi, kids! [Laughter and 
applause.) 

Today I am neither a dog biscuit salesman wear- 
ing the symbol of his product, nor Joe Smith, former 
All-American at Southern Cal. I am Joe, your buddy 
in love with his country, who has been sent to Mac- 
kenzie to discuss Americanism with you, on behalf 
of the National Dog Biscuit Institute. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be with you in 
this beautiful Mackenzie auditorium this morning. 
After meeting your principal when I arrived, I de- 
cided to walk around the halls to see the students 
about whom I have heard so much. Yes, I have 
been told the truth: the boys at Mackenzie are the 
equal of any I have seen across this vast, great 
country of ours [applause] and the girls are the 
MOST [laughter and then heavy applause), aren't 
they, fellas? [Laughs and “yea,” “yea.”] 


But, seriously, young people, I am not here to 
entertain you with jokes. I am here to discuss with 
you two topics of great significance for our cherished 
land, which is beautifully symbolized by Old Glory 
that stands silently but attentively over there, Let 
me interrupt, youth of Mackenzie, my prepared 
speech . . . there is something about that flag that 
makes me want to pledge my allegiance right now. 
Will you join me, but only if you sincerely feel like 
it.... 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Let that patriotic message sink in. Nurture it in 
your heart. Make it the backbone of your red- 
blooded American system. 

As I was saying, two topics bring me before you: 
(1) juvenile decency and (2) communist conspiracies. 
One is the best defense against two that I know. 
[A pplause.] 

Kids, let’s look at the record. You and I know 
that those people, including teachers, who do not 
have faith in the good that’s in your hearts [ap- 
plause] . . . yes, the good in your hearts—I am not 
afraid to say it, even though the commies would 
laugh ‘heavy applause}|—these are the people who 
lack faith in America. 

They are the ones who scream about muggings 
in the park, who wring their hands over a little hot- 
rodding, and who gloat over the latest figures on 
juvenile crime, compiled by atheistic college pro- 
fessors. These are the head-wagging, I-told-you-so 
prognosticators of doom . . . in less highfalutin and 
jest plain folks language you and me can under- 
stand . . . braying jackasses! [Heavy applause plus 
a few whoops and hollers.] 

Hold your head up high. Keep on putting food 
in those baskets for the poor at Christmastime. Go to 
church every Sunday, as you always have. Be nice to 
everyone in school or out and especially nice to 
those who seem to stick out like sore thumbs be- 
cause they're wallflowers or don’t have sharp clothes 
or have trouble fitting in with the group you're in, 
Tolerancewise, be everybody's buddy. [Applause plus 
a few laughs.] 

And it will help, too, in this fight against inter- 
national communism to burn the midnight oil ove 
the school books, but (ha, ha) don’t drink any of it 
like ole’ Edgar Allan Poe did.[A few laughs.] Pardon 
me, all you English teachers. Kids, get with those 
studies, or we'll never catch the Russians—in space, 
that is. 
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Here on ole’ terra firma—or solid earth to you— 
we are way ahead of them moralitywise and spiritual- 
wise, to say nothing of productionwise, and standard 
of livingwise. That's a lot of wises, kids, but I 
always have been a wise guy (ha, ha). [Some strained 
laughter plus groans.] 

All kidding aside (ha, ha) let's keep our eye on 
those Russians, including that bold Khrushchev, who 
keeps coming over to this country trying to shake 
hands with everybody. Oh, he’s a crafty one. Our 
great President Ike discovered that at Camp David. 
Mr. Kennedy, who has got a lot to learn, finally 
saw through him at Vienna. 

At home, let's be sure that America is safe from 
within. Commies come in all sizes, shapes, ages, and 
colors . . . and some of them call themselves Ameri- 
cans. Beware the person who stirs up others in the 
name of “stimulating independent thinking.” Walk 
away from the pimply-faced fellow who spreads 
fear about our economic system in the name of 
“facing the great problems of our age.” Keep an eye 
on anyone who seems to lack guts in his dedication 
to that flag over there. If you run into anyone who 
lacks good American red blood, stand up and tell 
him he can go back where he came from! [Applause.] 

Now, kids, time is about up for the ‘ole Arferino 
man to go arfing along. [Laughter as he picks up his 
grinning Lassie face.] 

One last thought: next to my country I love you 
kids most. [Applause.] Beat Cody big tomorrow. 
[Applause.] 

God bless you all. 

[He bows and then in one graceful gesture dons 
Lassie again and trots off the stage.} 


II. Develop a critical analysis of the hypo- 
thetical speech with particular attention to its 
levels of usage, connotative and denotative 
words, and figures of speech as they relate to 
the sincerity and effectiveness of the argument; 
test further the logic, consistency, and tone; 
reach a conclusion that embodies your reaction, 
as an individual, to such a speaker. 


SCREENINGS 


Spartacus, the Slave Who 
Sought to Be Free 


To the social studies teacher, primarily, this 
beautiful film depicting the character of Im- 
perial Rome, with its opulence, on the one 
hand, and its elements of moral decay, on the 
other, will prove itself a welcome aid in the 
classroom. This is not a film about which one 
can evoke figurative expressions regarding the 
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emotional impact upon the viewer. It has its 
moments in the grandeur of the Roman setting 
and the eye-filling vastness of the panoramic 
scenes of the countryside, both of which appear 
to be historically correct. It is a straightforward 
tale of a number of slaves from among whom 
one in particular, Spartacus, emerges as the 
hero. 

Although Spartacus (Kirk Douglas) holds the 
stage in this pictorial development, the per- 
sonal character of each of the other leads—Lau- 
rence Olivier as Crassus, Jean Simmons as 
Varinia, Charles Laughton as Gracchus, Peter 
Ustinov as Batiatus, John Gavin as Caesar, and 
Tony Curtis as Antoninus—gets its share of at- 
tention to the extent that the viewer becomes 
familiar with each of them and more than ade- 
quately acquainted with the lesser leads. The 
film takes a leisurely course in its three-hour 
and twenty-minute duration. One has time to 
compare notes mentally with one’s previous 
reading and study. The student of the long his- 
tory of ancient Rome gets a reasonably good 
preview of the fates of Crassus, Pompey, and 
Caesar as the emerging first triumvirate. The 
story of Spartacus also reveals to the student as 
well as teacher the comparison of Imperial 
Rome with the relatively free men of the later 
Augustan age. 

The scenic display is stupendous and excit- 
ing, especially when the camera takes us 
through the Roman Senate or through the 
Roman home with its baths, by way of contrast 
with the squalid conditions of the slaves. All 
this and the vast number of participants are 
with us through the progression of events from 
the early introduction of Spartacus, through his 
training as a gladiator, until his final cruci- 
fixion on the Appian Way. 

Mirabile dictu, as Virgil would have said, the 
most noteworthy scenes were those showing the 
training sessions of the gladiators and the align- 
ment of opposing Roman phalanxes and slave 
army as they prepared to attack. This latter scene 
reminded the reviewer of a similar scene in 
The Alamo, reviewed in the December, 1960, 
issue. One could sense the impending doom 
and inevitable defeat of the smaller defending 
force in each instance. In Spartacus, the de- 
feated faced “freedom only through death.” 

Another memorable pair of scenes were those 
in which the gladiators were forced into “fights 
to the death.” As Woody Strode, portraying the 
Ethiopian gladiator, expressed it early in the 
film, “We can’t afford to know each other's 
names” in a situation in which “we are bound to 
destroy each other.” 
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The portrayals were uniformly impressive but 
failed to build up the emotional impact that 
this reviewer expected. Not until the closing 
scenes, during which Varinia, as the wife of 
Spartacus, and their new baby son weep fare- 
wells to the crucified, dying Spartacus, do we 
sense the emotion of the lost cause. 

Finally, if the viewer can find the parallel be- 
tween the fight for freedom in certain parts of 
the world today with that of early Rome, he 
will appreciate author Howard Fast’s emphasis 
on Spartacus’ distaste for fighting except when 
it leads to the goals of free men. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


(1) Which of the many scenes in this film im- 
pressed you most favorably? Describe the scenes 
and state your reasons. 

(2) What were the eventual roles of Crassus, 
Pompey, and Caesar in Roman history? 

(3) Describe the events which led to the end 
of this triumvirate. Who emerged as victor? 
How did he achieve success? What was his fate? 

(4) How does your previous knowledge of 
these men and the other characters affect your 
impression of the film? 

Jack W. ENTIN 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 


THe HuMANitTies Topay 


IN PRINT 


Kellys, Keenans, and Curfews 


An Only Child by Franx O'Connor (MICHAEL 
O’Donovan). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961. 275 pages, $4.50. 

In An Only Child, Frank (Michael O’Don- 
ovan) O'Connor records the shabby roman- 
ticism of his life up to the end of his imprison- 
ment for having participated in the Irish Re- 
publican Army during the rebellion. The book 
autobiographically shades in some of the epi- 
sodes that formed the bases for such stories as 
“The Drunkard,” “First Confession,” “My 
Oedipus Complex,” but essentially it devotes 
loving care to a full picture of the author's 
mother. Orphaned early and brought up by 
nuns, she leaves ‘the convent to ride out the 
storms of the world on an innocence of inde- 
structible buoyancy. She believes that husbands 
and wives become parents through some sort of 
financial arrangement. She believes that a 
prowling boarder who awakens her from sleep 
with his trembling hands has merely lost his 
way in the dark. And the final sledge-hammer 
test of her innocence comes with her marriage 
to Mick O'Donovan, an Irish O. W. Gant, who 
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plays the bass drum in a local band and who, 
when possessed by alcoholic insanity, drinks his 
way right down through the kitchen clock. 

Surrounding the full-sized portraits of Frank 
O'Connor's mother and father is a gallery of 
profiles and sketches of grandparents and 
neighbors. Of all these, the characterization of 
his grandmother stands out. An old Mrs. Gamp, 
garrulous, a slovenly witch, dirty, as pitiable as 
she was self-pitying, she drinks her jug of porter 
and eats boiled potatoes from the table with 
her fingers, while her grandson shudders with 
embarrassment. 

With his characteristic genius for bewitching 
the reader, Frank O'Connor presents his story 
in a fashion that makes it larger than the tell- 
ing. And by the time the reader has finished the 
book, he realizes that the writing transcends 
local color and that the story offers a lucid 
glimpse into the interior of human nature. 

Freperick S, Kirey 
Trenton State College 


The World of Television 


TV: the Big Picture by Stan Opotowsky. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1961, 318 
pages, $4.50. 

Stan Opotowsky opens his book with an 
anecdote. At a seaside resort in England, a 
group of bathers, their backs to the surf, cluster 
around an open shack to watch a television pro- 
gram—about the sea. With this sketch of mod- 
ern electronic insanity as a beginning, the study 
of the current state of television develops fur- 
ther contradictions in a means of communica- 
tion that has grown, like one of its late movie 
science-fiction features, from a promising in- 
fant into a threatening monster. 

Mr. Opotowsky, a reporter for the New York 
Post, tries to examine the whole industry from 
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the complicated theory of networks to a discus- 
sion of the nature of television comedy and 
comics. He traces the history of the medium 
from its earliest experimental beginnings, 
through its first major telecast by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1927, 
up to its present state. He describes the acci- 
dental discovery of television’s huge potential 
as an advertising medium. He analyzes the roles 
of producer, director, and sponsor, and at- 
tempts to explain why the industry has chosen 
its present direction. 

The book reveals a great deal that will in- 
terest the reader who recognizes the fact that 
television is a powerful modern force. Although 
Mr. Opotowsky’s wit sometimes gets in the way 
of his explanations, and although his analyses 
often skim the surface of deeper issues, the 
book presents a study that is worth serious con- 
sideration. 


F.S.K. 


God and America 


Religious Perspectives in American Culture 
edited by James Warp SmitH and A. LELAND 
JAMISON. Princeton: University Press, 1961. 
427 pages, $7.50. 

Religious Perspectives in American Culture, 
the second volume of a four-volume Carnegie 
Foundation study, “Religion in American 
Life,” presents in separate essays the role of 
religion in American fiction, poetry, music, 
architecture, law, and education. Will Herberg’s 
“Religion and Education in America” examines 
the evolution of the present democratic faith 
taught in the modern American classroom from 
the early Protestant-Bible emphasis of the co- 
lonial days. Willard Thorp, in “The Religious 
Novel as Best Seller,” comprehensively surveys 
the religious novel from the Rev. William 
Ware’s The Fall of Palmyra to Henry Morton 
Robinson’s The Cardinal. Carlos Baker, in 
“The Place of the Bible in American Fiction,” 
traces the influence of the Bible on such writers 
as Hawthorne and Faulkner. And in “Religious 
Poetry in the United States,” Richard Black- 
mur analyzes Christian thinking in the verse of 
post-Christian times. 

The essays in this collection reveal the themat- 
ic force that Christian doctrine and faith have 
had on our national character. But in general, 
the essays tend to observe surface manifesta- 
tions. The deeper implications of a Christian 
temperament seem to be forgotten in the ur- 
gent necessity to present all the facts. 

F.S.K. 





== AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS == 


American Film Festival 
(April 19-22, 1961) 


WINNERS—FILMSTRIPS 


4. Education and Child Development 

THE WORLD IS SO FULL OF A NUM- 
BER OF THINGS: color, 59 frames, produced 
and distributed by Long Filmstrip Service, 
7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito, Calif. Shows 
the kindergarten teacher how the doors are 
opened to the major areas of science. 


5. Geography and Travel: the Americas 

THE SEAWAY: color, silent, 51 frames, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada, 
distributed by Stanbow Productions, Inc., 12 
Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. Describes the St. 
Lawrence Seaway as part of the entire inland 
water system, including artwork, images, pho- 
tographs, and diagrams showing various sections 
of the seaway, the canals, the locks, and the 
power stations. 


7. Guidance—Personal and Vocation 

A SPECIAL TYPE OF NURSING: color, 
sound, 14 mins., American Association of Nurse 
Anesthetists, 130 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Covers historical development of anesthesia and 
suggests qualifications for becoming a nurse 
anesthetist. Required training courses -and Ca- 
reer benefits are described. - 


9g. Home Economics 

MANAGING YOUR CLOTHING DOL. 
LARS: color, silent, 62 frames, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, 
Ill. The management of clothing dollars in- 
volves much more than shopping for price 
alone. Careful preliminary planning, thought- 
ful shopping, and proper care of clothes after 
they have been purchased all play their part 
in enabling the individual to make the most of 
every clothing dollar. 


10. Language Arts and Skills 

LA FINCA: color, 58 frames, McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films, 330 West 42d St., New York 36, 
N.Y. The visit of a young boy to his uncle's 
farm, where the operation of a farm is seen and 
a number of animals and their young are iden- 
tified. 


11. Nature and Wildlife 

OWLS: color, silent, 24 frames, Stanbow Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. 
Identifies the distinctive characteristics, preda- 
tory habits, and habitat of the great horned 
owl, screech owl, snowy owl, saw-whet owl, 
and barn owl. Using the barn owl as an ex- 
ample, the filmstrip gives a brief description of 
its life cycle. 


12. Science and Mathematics—Elementary and 
Intermediate 

AIRPLANES, JETS, AND ROCKETS: color, 
silent, 36 frames, Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. Color- 
ful and accurate illustrations vividly portray 
the principles and means of today’s powered 
flight. Detailed diagrams and cutaway views 
clarify difficult concepts and show how and 
why these vehicles can fly and how they con- 
tribute to man’s well-being. 


14. Science—Background and General Informa- 
tion 
DARWIN'S WORLD OF NATURE (series): 
color, 69-90 frames each, Time, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N.Y. Various 
phases of Darwin’s theory are explored. 


16. Sports, Recreation, and Physical Education 

PREPARING FOR AN EXPEDITION: Boy 
Scouts of America, National Council, Visual 
Education Service, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Interest stimulated in planning an activity for 
everyone’s enjoyment and safety. Some of the 
pitfalls are brought out, and ways pointed out 
to avoid them. 


18. Music, Dance, and Dramatic Arts 

INSTRUMENTS OF THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (set of six): color, go frames 
each, Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. Shows how each 
instrument evolved from its primitive form to 
its present appearance, the placement of each in 
the orchestra, and how the various instruments 
are held and played. 


19. Children’s Films 

PICTURE BOOK PARADE: Set #5 (set of 
four), three in color, one black and white, 
Weston Woods Studies, Inc., Weston, Conn. 
Based on the following books of the same titles: 
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In the Forest, Curious George Rides a Bike, 
The Five Chinese Brothers, Jenny's Birthday 
Book. 


21. The Church at Work 

THE CHURCH AT WARREN: color, 90 
frames, Bureau of Audio Visuals, United Church 
of Christ, 287 Park Ave. South, New York 10, 
N.Y. The story of the development of a con- 
gregation as personified by one man. As a 
church elder, he undergoes illuminating experi- 
ences that help prepare him for community 
changes. 


22-23. Doctrinal, Denominational and Ethical 

(tie award) 

HOW OUR BIBLE CAME TO US: set of 
four, color, 159 frames, American Bible So- 
ciety, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Pre- 
sents the history of the Holy Scriptures from 
the time of their formation in ancient Palestine 
‘to the present time. 


LEARNING FROM THE STORIES OF 
JESUS: PART I: set of eight, color, 42-50 
frames, Eye Gate House Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. Retells the stories of 
Jesus to children from ages seven through thir- 
teen, to show them that what happened in the 
Bible can and does happen in their own lives. 


24. Industrial and Technical Processes 

URANIUM: color, silent, 52 frames. Stanbow 
Productions, Inc., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y. Describes mining, processing, and refining. 
A brief sequence deals with nuclear energy. 


25. Sales and Promotion (tie award) 

HIGHWAYS—THEY MAKE AMERICA 
GREAT: color, 16 mins., Reynolds Metals Co., 
6601 West Broad St., Richmond, Va. Drama- 
tizes the economies, applications, beauty, and 
safety of aluminum highway products, as well 
as the Reynolds Metals Co. research and de- 
velopment program. 


TIME: color, 250 frames, Elektra Studios, 
Inc., 33 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. De- 
scribes how Time’s world-wide staff is geared to 
the weekly gathering, channeling, and editing 
of the news. 


27. Public Relations: Educational and Youth 
Serving Organizations 
SPENDWELL’S CONVERSION: color, 72 
frames, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Shows how Girl Scout- 
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ing is financed through troop dues, personal 
expenses, community support of the council, 
capital fund raising, and national dollar dues. 


go. Sales and Technical Training 

WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? color, 82 
frames, Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corp., 300 Taylor St., Dayton, Ohio. Shows 
training in the techniques of an important part 
of the sales contact. 


34. Safety and First Aid 

PERCEPTION OF DRIVING HAZARDS, 
PART III-HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS: set 
of three, color, silent, 45 frames, Shell Oil Co., 
50 West soth St, New York 20, N.Y. This 
filmstrip serves to stimulate awareness and dis- 
cussion of the need for acute perception of po- 
tential driving hazards encountered on rural 
highways and secondary roads. 


WINNERS—FILMS 
1. Agriculture, Conservation, and Natural Re- 
sources 

THE BACK BREAKING LEAF: go mins., 
black and white, National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. The 
story of the migrant worker in the tobacco 
fields of southwestern Ontario. 


2. Citizenship, Government, and International 

Affairs 

PRIMARY: 28 mins., black and white, Fil- 
makers, 107 West 43d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Senators Humphrey and Kennedy through their 
personalities and approaches are observed in 
the Wisconsin primary as they seek public sup- 
port for their political positions. 


3. Economics 

THE GIVE AND TAKE: 26 mins., color, 
Marathon International Productions, 10 East 
49th St., New York 17, N.Y. Barter, the ex- 
change of one thing for another, has been the 
root of human progress. One international! in- 
dustrial organization is used to show the even 
greater need for exchange of materials and 
ideas. 


4. Education and Child Development 

AND NO BELLS RING: 58 mins., black and 
white, distributed by Sterling Movies, U.S.A., 
375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. A report on 
new ideas to improve the quality of today’s 
education, showing also how schools have 
adapted to space and schedule changes re- 
quired by these ideas. 
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5. Geography and Travel—North and South 

America, the Pacific 

LAND OF WHITE ALICE: 27 mins., color, 
Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Shows a winter-locked land, Alaska, in 
which ordinary methods of communication and 
transportation are not sufficient, and how the 
needs of people result in overcoming these bar- 
riers. 


6. Geography and Travel—Europe, Asia, and 

Africa 

INTRODUCTION TO DENMARK: 15 
mins., color, Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., 
New York, N.Y. The streets of Copenhagen 
and the faces of the Danish people are seen, 
as we tour the shipyards, see the craftsmanship 
of the Danish furniture, and learn aspects of 
the culture and recreation. 


7. Guidance—Personal and Vocational 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: 14 
mins., U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Describes the work of agricultural 
engineers who seek practical solutions to the 
engineering problems of food and fiber produc- 
tion and processing. 


8. History, Biography, and Current Events 
MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA: 54 mins., 
black and white, NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. Many rare and heretofore 
unseen photographs presented in an unusual 
manner with a special score by Robert Russell 
Bennett and narrated by Howard Lindsay. 


9g. Home Economics 

THIS IS COFFEE: 13 mins., color, Vision 
Associates, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
A brief review of the background of coffee from 
bean to cup, followed by a presentation of the 
basic steps involved in brewing better coffee. 


10. Language Arts and Skills 

LOS TRES OSOS: 13 mins., color, Film As- 
sociates of America, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. The story of The Three 
Bears with a simple Spanish narration and re- 
view. Beginning Spanish pupils can follow the 
familiar story as they learn Spanish by hearing 
it. Every noun, verb, and adjective is visualized 
by the appropriate object or action on the 
screen. 


11. Nature and Wildlife 
BLACK WIDOW SPIDER: 12 mins., color, 
Ken. Middleham Productions, P.O. Box 1065, 
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Riverside, Calif. Two full-life cycles—that of 
the widow and that of a tiny fly which is among 
her worst enemies. Scenes include mating, con- 
struction of the egg sac, hatching of eggs, and 
development of spiderlings into spiders. 


12. Science and Mathematics—Elementary and 
Intermediate 

WHAT'S UNDER THE OCEAN? 18 mins., 
color, Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Some scien- 
tists take cameras to study plants and animals 
in shallow depths. Others go to the deepest 
ocean floor in a bathyscaphe. Research ships 
map the ocean floor in Atlantic and Pacific. 


13. Science and Mathematics—High School, Col- 
lege 
UNIVERSE: 28 mins., black and white, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Journey through time and 
space past the nearest suns to the end of the 
island of stars called galaxies. 


14. Science and Mathematics—Background and 
General Information 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM: 25 mins., 
color, Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th 
St., New York 1, N.Y. The atom is explored for 
energy and power, and its contribution to medi- 
cine, industry, and agriculture is discussed. 
Atomic theory is explained. Uses of radio iso- 
topes are demonstrated. 


15. Sociology and Anthropology (tie award) 

BABOON BEHAVIOR: 8: mins. color, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. Shows 
baboons in their natural environment together 
with many species of animals, but living in an 
integrated social unit, the troop. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION: 43 
mins., black and white, Carousel Films, 1501 
Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. Shown are rates 
of increase; predictions of increase in the next 
few years; population problems in India; how 
leaders in science, government, medicine, and 
other disciplines are seeking solutions to over- 
population and overcrowding. 


16. Sports, Recreation, and Physical Education 

SKI SCHOOL: 12 mins., black and white, 
Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57 St., New York, 
N.Y. Reviews basic ski instruction: herringbone, 
falls, snowplow turns, sideslipping, Christy into 
hill, stem Christies, parallel Christy, wedeling, 
group skiing, and group jumping. 
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17. Graphic Arts and Architecture (tie award) 

ARTIST’S PROOF: 25 mins., color, Rem- 
brandt Film Library, 267 West 25 St., New 
York, N.Y. Surveys the history of printmaking 
with illustrations from the masters. Techniques 
of woodcut, lithography, etching, aquatint, en- 
graving, and silk screen are shown. 


DISCOVERING COLOR: 15 mins., color, 
Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa Mo- 
nica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Colors differ 
in three ways: hue, value, and intensity. Red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet are the 
color hues of the spectrum. The value of any 
hue can be changed by the addition of white or 
black. Intensity may be changed by addition of 
its complementary color. 


19. Children’s Films 

IN THE FOREST: 5 mins., black and white, 
Weston Woods Studios, Inc., Weston, Conn. 
An iconographic film, based on the book by the 
same name, which tells of a boy who goes into 
the woods and the animals he meets. 


The CLEARING House 


Oct. 1961 


New Materials 


From NATIONAL FILM Boarp or CANADA, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y.: 

UNIVERSE: film, 28 mins., black and white, 
$130. A journey is taken through space, beyond 
the solar system you know, into far regions of 
the sky now perceived by astronomers. At the 
University of Toronto Observatory, you join 
Dr. McRae for a night-long vigil. Through ani- 
mation and special effects, you explore the sun 


and the rest of the solar system. Then beyond 


the Milky Way you encounter other galaxies 
swirling into infinity. 


From BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION, 
476 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y.: 

AFRICA DISTURBED: film, 28 mins., color, 
$i50. Africa is depicted as an internally dis- 
turbed area with sharp, vivid contrasts—an al- 
most unbelievable mixture of primitive and civ- 
ilized, ancient and modern, ignorant and edu- 
cated, rural and urban, black and white. Illus- 
trations are drawn from twenty-one countries. 
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STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 


Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 











12th printing: 


Revised and 
Enlarged 


Fourth Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previ- 
ous printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the book is now in 


use in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands 


of schools 


Take advantage of the twelfth large printing 


the number of useful skills taught in your school ; 


ians of endless detail work. Order your copy of the fourth Revised, Enlarged 


Edition today 


List price of book, $2.40; list price of key, 20¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 





Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 25 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
How to Understand Social-Studies Read 
ing 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 
How to Use a Map 
How to Use an Atlas 
How to Do Committee W ork 
How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 
How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
How to Use an Index 
How to Use The World Almanac 
How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 
How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Prepare a Good Re port 
How to Give an Oral Report 
How to Make a Written Report 
How to Make a Current Events Report 
How to Take Notes 
How to Draw Conclusions 
How to Remember a Study Assignment 
How to Summarize 





the fourth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of September, 1959—to bring the benefits of this book to the social- 
studies students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In this one book 
there are 25 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; increase 


and relieve teachers and librar- 
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| UNIVERSITY 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK MADISON 
NENY JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 


Four-year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in the College of 
Liberal Arts, College of Science and Engineering, College of Business Admin- 
istration, and the College of Education. Two-year programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts Degree . 


Graduate School 
Graduate programs in Economis and Finance, Business Administration and 
Accounting leading to the Master of Business Administration; majors in Eng- 
lish, History, and Psychology leading to the Master of Arts Degree; and majors 
in Physics and Mathematics leading to the Master of Science degree 


School of Dentistry 


Four-year professional program leading to the Doctor of Dental Surgery De- 
gree. Teaneck Campus. 


Superior High School Students 


Provision for superior high school students to enroll in regular University 
classes with permission of high school guidance counselor. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the upper 
tenth of their class. 


Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on all campuses 


Location 


The Rutherford and Teaneck Campuses are within 15 minutes of New York 
City, while the Florham-Madison ampus is located about 30 miles from New 
York City. 




















